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SURVEY OF 


The Joint Commission for the 
consideration and adjustment 
of questions at issue between 
this nation and Canada held its first meeting 
in Quebec on August 23d, when, upon the 
motion of Senator Fairbanks, of Indiana, Lord 
Herschell, of England, was elected President. 
On the 25th there was another session, but 
the adjournment was until the 29th; and it 
is expected that after the 3d inst. there will 
be a recess until the 2oth. The members 
representing the United States are Senator 
Charles W. Fairbanks, of Indiana, Chair- 
man; Senator George Gray, of Delaware; 
Representative Nelson Dingley, of Maine; 
John W. Foster, of Indiana; John A. Kas- 
son, of Iowa, and T. Jefferson Coolidge, of 
Massachusetts. Mr. Dingley is Chairman of 
the House Committee on Ways and Means; 
Mr. Foster and Mr. Kasson have had an ex- 
tensive diplomatic and legislative experience. 
The members. for Great Britain are, Lord 
Herschell, of England; Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 
Premier of the Dominion; Sir Louis Davies, 
Minister of Marine and Fisheries; Sir Rich- 
ard Cartwright; J. Charlton, M.P., and Sir 
James T. Winter, Premier of Newfoundland. 
The most important questions to be con- 
sidered are those which relate to the fur- 
seals, the fisheries the transportation of 
goods in bond, reciprocal trade regulations, 
alien labor laws and the Alaska boundary. 
The acquisition of Porto Rico and the end 
of Spanish rule in Cuba have very percepti- 
bly affected the attitude of the maritime 


The Quebec 
Conference. 


provinces toward the ancient controversy - 


about the Canadian shore fisheries. Asthese 


provinces have been selling nearly $1,000,- 
ooo worth of fish annually to the people of 
the two islands, they naturally desire that 
their fish shall continue to be admitted at Cu- 
ban and Porto Rican ports upon equal terms 
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with the similar products of the United 
States. To procure the privilege and pre- 
serve their market the Boards of Trade in 
these provinces offer to admit the fishermen 
of the United States to the Canadian inshore 
fisheries, within the three-mile limit, and to 
remove vexatious restrictions now imposed, 
In the commission the attitude of either side 
toward the chief points in controversy has 
not been disclosed and may not have been 
determined, as each country must yield some- 
thing to gain the desired agreement. That 
provision of the present Canadian tariff 
which practically discriminates in favor of 
British imports to the extent of 25 per cent. 
is reported to be the cause of some delay 
and misgivings at the beginning of ‘the 
Commission’s labors. 





The Republicans of California 
nominated Henry T. Gage for 
Governor on the: 24th ult., and:in 
their platform called for the retention of the 
Philippines, urging that the present revenue 
system of the nation should be extended to 
all territory thus acquired. They also de- 
mand that immigration of Japanese shall be 
prevented by act of Congress, and that the 
admission of either the Japanese or the Chi- 
nese residents of the Hawaiian Islands into 
the States shall be prohibited. The Repub- 
licans of Missouri, in their convention, as- 
serted their respect for the Monroe Doctrine, 
but contended that it does not compel the 
restoration of conquered territory to Spainor 
forbid American expansion in the Pacific. 
The Democrats of Ohio called for the re- 
nomination of Bryan upon the old platform 
of 16to1. Adifference about the currency 
may not prevent an agreement as to the 
Nicaragua Canal; Ohio Democrats, standing 
for Bryanism,and South Dakota Republicans, 
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upholding the gold standard, unite in calling 
for the construction of that projected inter- 
oceanic waterway. In Pennsylvania the Busi- 
ness Men’s League has begun an earnest and 
vigorous fight against Quay, striving to pre- 
vent the re-election of the Senator ‘‘in 
order,” as the resolutions adopted by the first 
meeting say, ‘‘that the State may be re- 
deemed from the political domination which 
has degraded and plundered it and disgraced 
the Republican Party.” The first gun of 
the League’s campaign was a notable ad- 
dress by Mr. Wanamaker. In the State of 
New York the growing popularity of the 
candidacy of Col. Theodore Roosevelt an- 
noys some representatives of the ‘‘ organiza- 
tion,’’ fascinates others, and promises to be- 
come very formidable. 





Nearly all of the Spanish soldiers 
who laid down their arms at San- 
tiago have been shipped back toSpain. The 
condition of a majority of them is indicated 
by the fact that of those who started from 
the barracks and hospitals on the 25th eight 
died before they could reach the transports. 
The 6,000 remaining at Guantanamo are in 
a pitiable state, and the death-rate in that 
town is appalling. It is reported to bethe 
opinion of resident physicians that not more 
than half of these men will live to see their 
homes in Spain, and the prediction is made 
that thirty per cent. of those who shall em- 
bark on the transports will not survive the 
voyage across the Atlantic. Not even in 
the province of Santiago have the Cuban in- 
surgents laid aside their arms; but it is ex- 
pected chat the exertions of the Junta and the 
arguments of American officers now in Cuba 
will eventually induce the insurgent leaders 
to disband their men. Gen. Calixto Garcia’s 
report is noticeably free from any refer- 
ence to the rupture which followed the sur- 
render of Santiago. ‘‘ As General Miles has 
not given me orders to co-operate in any 
further movements,’’ General Garcia says, 
‘I retire with my forces to their respective 
territories.” In areport to the Junta here 
Gen. Joaquin D. Castillo, who accompanied 
General Shafter to Cuba as the representative 
of the Cuban army and civil government, as- 
serts that in his presence at the conference 
in which General Shafter and Admiral Samp- 


Cuba. 
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son met General Garcia, at Aserraderos, 
General Shafter voluntarily promised that 
after the capture of the city it should be 
turned over to the Cuban forces. He also 
says that General Garcia was not invited to 
be present at the surrender, adding that the 
failure to invite him ‘‘ was as deliberate as 
the failure to invite Admiral Sampson.” In ~ 
a published interview the Admiral expresses 
his high regard for Garcia and remarks that 
it was ‘‘ natural that he should withdraw his 
men when it seems that he was not invited to 
witness the surrender.” But in his reply to 
Garcia’s written protest, it may be recalled, 
General Shafter said that the invitation was 
given and declined. The Military Commis- 
sion for Cuba, of which Admiral Sampson is 
a member, may find it expedient to ascertain 
all the facts and promote the conciliation of 
the old Cuban commander. 





Our difficulties in the Philip- 
pines are beginning. An in- 
vestigation of the condition of 
the Spanish prisoners in the hands of Agui- 
naldo shows that whereas at first they were 
well provided for, now they are systematically 
neglected, even at Cavite, under the eyes of 
the Americans, At more distant places there 
are some 4,000 of these prisoners, and the 
American authorities are examining the situ- 
ation with a view to giving what relief is 
possible. It is reported that President Mc- 
Kinley requested Admiral Dewey to come 
home for consultation, and that the Admiral 
urged that he be allowed to remain on ac- 
count of the serious condition. At the same 
time he sent a very full report. It is also 
said that General Merritt will go to Paris to 
meet the Peace Commissioners. The Fili- 
pinos are urging the permanent occupation 
of the islands by Americans, and a petition 
has been presented to the Government for 
the expulsion of the friars as the greatest ob- 
stacle to good government. The Germans 
appear to have subsided, but Admiral Dewey 
is reported to have said that they gave him 
more trouble than all the rest, and that once 
he had to send word to the German Admiral 
that a continuance of his course would mean 
war. Admiral Dewey has asked for an in- 
crease of the fleet, and it isthought that pos- © 
sibly the ‘‘Oregon’’ may be sent to Manila, 
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The formal transfer of the Ha- 
waiian Islands to the United 
States took place at Honolulu, 
on August 16th, when the Hawaiian flag 
was lowered from the official staff in front of 


Hawaii 
America. 


the Executive Building and was replaced by 


the American. The exercises were very simple. 
Minister Sewall, attended by Admiral Miller 
and his staft, came to the beautiful grounds of 


the Executive Building, where they met 


President Dole and his Cabinet. The Rev. 
G. L. Pearson offered prayer, the great 
crowd preserving a reverential silence. Mr. 
Sewall then presented to President Dole the 
papers from President McKinley, containing 
the joint resolutions of annexation, and 
President Dole responded, yielding up to him 
as the representative of this Government the 
sovereignty and property of the Hawaiian 
Islands. Mr. Sewall ennounced his accept- 
ance of the gift, and called on Admiral Mil- 
ler to raise the flag. Firstcame the lowering 
of the Hawaiian flag, while the band, at a 
signal from President Dole, played the 
Hawaiian national anthem, and a salute was 
fired. Then the American flag arose with a 
salute, the band playing the Star-Spangled 
Banner. The Hawaiians manifested freely, 
but quietly, their sorrow at the last sight of 
their flag, and many refused to witness the 
event. President McKinley’s proclamation 
was then read, and the oath of allegiance 
was taken by President Doleand his Cabinet. 
The National Guard was then summoned to 
take the oath, most acceding, tho some 
refused. The Congress members of the Com- 
mittee, to report on a form of Government 
for the Territory of Hawaii, arrived the next 
day and commenced their work on the 18th. 





The Queen Regent has issued the 
call summoning the Cortes to meet 
on September 5th. This is generally con- 
sidered asa defeat for Sagasta, who was very 
anxious to confine the general discussion of 
the terms of peace to the Commission. As 
it is, they will have to pass through a double 
fire; first, in regard to the Protocol, and 
second, the fully developed treaty. The 


Spain. 


Premier, however, is quoted as saying that 
the Government intends to repress this dis- 
cussion and will submit a bill authorizing 
peace negotiations and then a measure rela- 
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ting to the suspension of the constitutional 
guaranties. He also has denied that there 
would bz any discussion of the surrender at 
Santiagoand Manila, those two mattefs be- 
ing under consideration of the Supreme 
Councils of War and Marine, and called at- 
tention to the fact that so long as peace is 
not signed the state of war continues and 
that, as it is very possible that hostilities 
may be resumed, the Cortes should confine 
itself to discussing strictly necessary qués- 
tions. As to the situation throughout the 
country, there seems to be no change. The 
people appear somewhat dazed and uncer- 
tain whether to be indignant or submissive. 
With regard to the Philippines, diverse 
opinions continue to be presented. The 
popular feeling seems to be that they should 
be retained; the shrewderand more substan- 
tial men apparently believe that it is for 
Spain’s interest to withdraw from them. 
More and morethe religious question in them 
is coming to the front,and it is being realized 
that under American rule the peculiar privi- 
leges of the Orders cannot be continued. 
This complicates the situation, inasmuch ‘as 
the Orders have always been powerful sup- 
porters of the Carlists as against the present 
dynasty. The Carlists themselves are keep- 
ing quiet, no apparent move having been 
made. No announcement has as yet been 
made of the Spanish Commission to meet 
the American Commissioners at Paris. 





On Sunday, August 28th, 
there was unveiled at Mos- 
cow the monument to Czar 
Alexander II, grandfather of the present 
Czar, who is known by the common people 
of the Empire as the ‘‘ Czar Deliverer.” The 
exercises were very impressive; but more im- 
pressive than these was a note sent out on 
that day by the Russian Government to the 
foreign diplomats at St. Petersburg, urgently 
declaring that the maintenance of peace and 
the reduction of the excessive armaments 
weighing upon the nations at present is the 
ideal toward which all Governments should 
direct their endeavors. The note recognizes 
the increased Jonging during the past twenty 
years on the part of civilized nations that the 
preservation of peace should be an object of 
international policy. In accordance with 
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this they have developed in an unprecedented 
manner their military forces, shrinking from 
no sacrifice, but yet have hitherto failed to 
bring about the beneficent result desired 
—pacification. Developing this point the 
note says: 


‘* The financial charges following the upward 
march strike at the very root of public pros- 
perity. Theintellectual and physical strength 
of the nations’ labor and capital are mostly di- 
verted from their natural application, and are 
unproductively consumed. Hundreds of mil- 
lions are devoted to acquiring terrible engines 
of destruction, which, tho to-day regarded as 
the last word of science, are destined to-mor- 
row to lose all their value in consequence of 
some fresh discovery in the same field. Na- 
tional culture, economic progress and the pro- 
duction of wealth are ejther paralyzed or 
checked in development. Moreover, in pro- 
portion as the armaments of each Power in- 
crease, they less and less fulfil the object the 
Governments have set before themselves.” 


The result of this is that the armed peace is 
transformed intoa crushing burden, which the 
people have more and more difficulty in bear- 
ing; and it becomes evident that, if prolonged, 
the situation will lead to the very cataclysm 


it is desired to avert, and ‘‘to put an end to © 


these incessant armaments, and to seek the 
means of warding off the calamities which 
are threatening the whole world—such is 
the supreme duty to-day imposed upon all 
States.’’ To fulfil this duty the Czar pro- 
poses ‘‘to all the Governments whose repre- 
sentatives are accredited to the Imperial 
Court the assembling of a conference which 
shall occupy itself with this grave problem.”’ 
The note closes as follows: 


‘*This conference will be, by the help of 
God, a happy presage for the century which is 
about to open. It would converge into one 
powerful focus the efforts of all States sincere- 
ly seeking to make the great conception of 
universal peace triumph over the elements 
of trouble and discord; and it would, at the 
Same time, cement their agreement by a cor- 
porate consecration of the principles of equity 
and right, whereon rest the security of States 
and the welfare of peoples.” 





The week has been a week of 
diplomacy and apparently of 
positive demand on the part of 
England that the situation shall change. 


The China 
Question. 
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Early in the week there were reports that the 
English Government had changed its line of 
action, but they were at first discounted 
heavily. Then came the statement that 
Lord Salisbury had, under pressure from his 
associates in office, secured at last from 
Queen Victoria a withdrawal of her positive 
refusal even to threaten war. This account 
was denied at first, but was afterward defi- 
nitely affirmed. The first action in’ accord- 
ance with it appears to have been at Pe- 
king, where the Government was informed 
that its pledges to England in regard to the 
railway must be kept. This was supported 
by the gathering at Wei-hai-wei of a strong 
English fleet. At the same time intimations 
were sent to St. Petersburg that England 
could not allow China to yield in this mat- 
ter, and also that she could not recognize 
any right of Russia to dominate in regard to 
the Peking-Hankau Railway, and that, while 
England was willing to yield Russia a free 
hand in Manchuria, she must be left abso- 
lutely free in the valley of the Yangtse. 
Meanwhile the relations between the English 
and Russian Ambasadors at Peking had be- 
come greatly strained when it was announced 
that M. Pavloff had been transferred from 
Peking to Seoul. This was looked upon as 
at least a temporary victory for England, 
tho it was understood to bode no good for 
Korea, as the Russian Ambassador has the 
reputation of being one of the most unscru- 
pulous diplomats in the employ of the Rus- 
sian Government. Just at this time comes 
the appeal of the Czar for general peace. 





The Chinese railways which 
have occasioned so much dis- 
cussion and which are still 
mostly on paper, may be divided, as is evi- 
dent from the accompanying map, into four 
systems—the Manchurian, East China, 
Central China and South China. The 
Manchurian system includes those planned 
to connect the Trans-Siberian road with 
Port Arthur and Peking, via Kirinand Muk- 
den. The Peking connection is to be via 
Newchwang, Shan-hai-kwan and Tientsin. 
The section from Peking to Tientsin and 
to Shan-hai-kwan is completed, and it is the 
extension to Newchwang, contracted for by 
an English bank, but which Russia desires to 
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control, that has raised the latest disturb- 
ance. The East China system is under the 
initiative of Yung Wing, so well known in 
this country, and proposes to connect Peking 
with Chingkiang near the mouth of the 
Yangtse, with extensions to Shanghai and 
connecting with the German Kiao-chau in 
the province of Shantung. This is as yet 
purely on paper, and the concession is by no 
means agreed upon. The Central China 
system as yet includes only the famous Pe- 
king-Hankau or Liu-Han line, extending 
in a southwesterly direction, from Peking 
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is definitely in Russian power. A short 
portion only is complete, the greater part 
not even yet having been surveyed. The 
South China system includes roads con- 
necting Bhamo in British Burma and Hanoi 
in French Tongkin with Yunnan and cities 
on the Si-kiang, or West River. These are 
not yet planned but are being considered. 





The formation of the United 
States of Central America has 
progressed a step, the conven- 
tion engaged to formulate a constitution 
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through the province of Honan to Hankau 
on the Yangtse. The importance of this 
railroad arises from the fact that it will open 
up the great valley of the Yangtse, and also 
that it will run very close to the coal and 
iron mines of Shansi and Honan recently 
secured to an Anglo-Italian company. The 
concession for the road is given to a Bel- 
gian syndicate representing France and Rus- 
sia, and thus, if Russia’s claims are allowed, 


having finished its work at Managua, Nica- 
ragua, August 25th. As yet the plan in- 
cludes three States, Salvador, Honduras and 
Nicaragua, the other two, Guatemala and 
Costa Rica still holding aloof. Commission- 
ers have been appointed to meet on Novem- 
ber 1st at Amapola, Honduras, which will 
supplant the Diet of the Greater Republic of 
Central America, and will assume provisional 
federal powers, making preparations for the 
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election on December Ist of a president, sen- 
ators, representatives and federal judges for 
terms of four years, and for the installation 
in office of those elected on March ist, 1899. 
This constitution has not yet been submitted 
to a voteof the people, but it is generally be- 
lieved that there will be no difficulty in re- 
gard to it. The general disturbance in 
Guatemala has come to an end through the 
death of General Morales, the leader of the 
revolution. He had retreated before the 
national troops to the mountains, where he 
was surrounded and captured in a cave after 
several days of hiding. The severe priva- 
tions he suffered told upon him, and he was 
quite ill. Medical aid wassummoned, but he 
died on the way. This put an end to the 
uprising,and it is affirmed that there will now 
in all probability be a calm in Central Ameri- 
ca which has not existed for many years. 





After taking plenty of time for 
preparation General Kitchener 
is marching on Khartim, and 
has already arrived in sight of Omdurman. 
During June, July and the early part of Au- 
gust everything has bent to the perfecting of 


Advance on 
Khartum. 


the organization until the General had a 


perfectly equipped army of twenty-five thou- 
sand men of all arms ready to deliver the 
last crushing blow at the Dervishes. This 
was supported by a flotilla of ten steamers 
all armed with quick firing guns and Max- 
ims, and three other unarmored steamers 
aside from one captured from the Khalifa. 
Little by little this flotilla advanced up the 
Nile, and wherever it went it found that the 
Dervishes’ resistance was weakened, It 
was also apparent that their influence had 
largely disappeared even at some distance. 
From Kordofan a caravan of over one thou- 
sand Arabs, including many influential 
sheiks, arrived at the Atbara Camp with an 
appeal to the Sirdar to occupy El Obeid. 
One effort indeed was made to stem the 
English advance. Last week the Khalifa 
placed a box of explosives in a boat and put 
it in charge of a Tunisian prisoner who was 
chained to the boat. He was instructed to 
sink the mine in the river where any British 
vessel passing would certainly hit it. The 
box, however, exploded during the process 
of sinking, and blew not only its own boat 


but the convoy to pieces. The final advance 
commenced from Wady Hamed on the twenty- 
fifth of August, and was preceded by a parade 
of the entire force, the line being over 4,000 
yards long. As they advanced the Der- 
vishes withdrew steadily before them, altho 
their scouts were active, and on the 27th 
they reached Rayan Hill, from which-a 
nephew of General Gordon descried Omdur- 
man by a flash of white on the horizon re- 
flected from the Mahdi’s tomb. The sky- 
line was illuminated by signal fires, and it was 
expected that the decisive battle would take 
place within a couple of days. 





The Australian colonies ap- 
pear to be having a return 
of prosperous times. In 
most cases they close their accounts annually 
on the thirtieth of June, and the revenue re- 
turns of the last financial year show a marked 
improvement. In New South Wales there 
was an increase of £176,000, and the income 
of the colony has exceeded its expenditure 
by £122,000. This was accounted for partly 
by the agricultural extension that has been 
going on for some time as the result of more 
liberal legislation, and which has induced 
some 29,000 persons to settle on the land 
during the last three years. The year’s reve- 
nue in Queensland was £155,000 over that of 
the preceding twelve months, and yielded a 
surplus of £21,000 in excess of the expendi- 
ture. The colony of Victoria did still better, 
for the total returns showed an improvement 
of £256,000. The smaller colonies, and es- 
pecially Western Australia, showed good re- 
sults, so that the upward movement is fairly 
general. Considering that there has been 
protracted drouth over most of the agricul- 
tural districts and a vast area that is in pas- 
toral occupation, tremendous floods in some 
places and devastating fires in others, the 
rate of progress is more than was commonly 
anticipated. A good deal of it is due to the 
increased yield of gold in different localities. 
Victoria, Queensland and Western Australia 
all show a larger output of the precious met- 
al, and the aggregate value of the product 
for the whole of Australasia for the year was 
£10,785,000. The development of gold-min- 
ing has, of course, stimulated other indus- 
tries and benefited trade. 
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SEPTEMBER SONG. 


BY ROSAMUND MARRIOTT WATSON. 


PEACHES, apricots and plums, 
Apples, when{October comes, 
Yellow pears and purple grapes, 
Filberts in their folded capes, 
Nectarines that hang or fall 

By the sunny southern wall, 
Wrinkled melons gold and green, 
Rosy cherries crisp and clean, 
Oranges from overseas— 

These you have, and more than these— 
Ripened fruits for pleasant cheer, 
Every day if all the year. 

‘* Greedy birds,” we hear you say, 
As you watch the gardener lay 
Nets upon the cherry boughs, 
Lest the little thieves carouse, 
Careful meshes stake and spread 


All about the strawberry bed. 
Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


We the feathered folk who sing, 
In your gardens all the spring, 
Have nor croft nor orchard-close; 
In the hedge our harvest grows. 
Hind or gardener have we none 
Save the kindly autumn sun, 

And our only granary 

Has for roof the starry sky. 

Very odd it seems to us, 

Children, that you wander thus; 
Strange it seems, and ever strange 
Folks so rich should want to range. 
Still we wonder, wonder why, 

O great Birds that cannot fly, 


You should leave your loaded trees 
To come and steal our blackberries! 








NOTHING about the late conflict more com- 
pletely demonstrates the change which has 
taken placein the way in which a naval war 
is regarded by the men who take part in it 
than the analysis which has been made of 
the great fight at Santiago in order to deter- 
mine the reason for the Spanish defeat. Any 
one who has read the story of the old battles 
of our navy, as freshly recorded in the two 
histories of the service which have lately ap- 
peared, must have been impressed with the 
similarity in detail of the various engage- 
ments as reported by the participants in 
them. The solid shot come crashing 
through the wooden sides, the decks are 
strewn with mangled bodies, and the scup- 
pers run blood; then as the ships draw 
together, the grappling-irons are thrown out, 
the boarders with pike and cutlass swarm 
over the bulwarks and the fight becomes 
hand to hand, and so the struggle continues 
until one crew or the other is overcome, and 
the episode ends with the striking of colors 
and the burning or sinking of the vanquished 





THE CAUSES OF A GREAT DEFEAT. 


BY PARK BENJAMIN. 





vessel. The story of the next ensuing con- 
flict repaints the same picture, and so on 
until peace ends the series. In every in- 
stance the result seems as fortuitous as wind 
and weather—a product of chance medley— 
and the tale as told by its actors has no 
moral, but repeating the refrain ‘‘ but ‘twas 
a glorious victory” thrills us with admiration 
for desperate deeds of personal valor or for 
the deft seamanship which kept the weather- 
gage and sent the victor to the raking posi- 
tion. 

There is none of this in the modern meth~- 
od which treats this struggle of the Titans 
as a scientific experiment, dissects its phases 
as the biologist examines a worm, and makes 
its deductions as coolly as if it were noting 
the behavior of chemicals in a test-tube, It 
looks upon the contending vessels merely as 
a collection of floating platforms, having 
means for self-propulsion, and each carrying 
machines from which by the explosive force 
of powder pieces of steel of known weight 
can be projected at high velocity over long 
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distances. That some of these platforms 
happened to be owned by Spain and others 
by. the United States is immaterial, except 
in so far as nationalities served to distin- 
guish one force from the other. Nor is it 
necessary to think about the merits of the 
cause which oppositely arrayed them. The 
data are simply Spanish platforms on one 
side, and American platforms on the other, 
each unit of each group throwing pieces of 
steel at the units of the other group until 
one group is no longer able to continue so 
doing. Then knowing the result, and also 
knowing how much steel has been thrown 
together with certain other physical facts 
peculiar to the defeated ships, we can reach 
a clear understanding of the reason for that 
result wholly uncomplicated with any appeal 
to the emotional or the picturesque. 

On the American platforms at Santiago 
were mounted two hundred and twenty-five 
guns; onthe Spanish platforms one hundred 
and forty-six. A clear predominance in 
favor of the United States appears if num- 
bers of guns afloat alone be considered. But 
it was manifestly impossible for each vessel 
to bring all her guns to bear at once upon a 
given target, and, moreover, the American 
ships were handicapped by being obliged to 
close in upon the escaping fleet, so that for 
some time only those guns which could fire 
very nearly ahead could be brought into ac- 
tion. The official estimate of the number 
of guns actually engaged on the respective 
sides is therefore less than the above total, 
and is, on the part of the United States, one 
hundred and nineteen, and on the part of 
Spain, ninety-one, 

These guns, however, varied considerably 
in character. Of those of heavy caliber, the 
United States had four of 13-inch and four 
of 12-inch, against six of 11-inch on the 
Spanish ships. Of rapid-fire guns of medium 
caliber, the Spaniards had nearly three 
times as many as ourselves; while in the 
smaller types, excluding machine pieces, they 
were but slightly inferior—in the proportion 
of fifty-one to fifty-five. Corresponding to 
the eighteen 8-inch and seven 6-inch guns 
which our fleet brought to bear, however, 
they had nothing. 

Bearing in mind that the contest was to be 
one of throwing things, and those things 
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pieces of metal, it is obvious that an idea of 
the relative efficiencies of the antagonists 
can be best reached by determining which 
one, under the circumstances above detailed, 
throws the greatest weight of metal in a given 
time, say per minute. The calculation is 
simple, but need not be repeated here. Its 
outcome is that we threw steel] at the rate of 
6,720 pounds per minute at the Spaniards, 
while the Spaniards might have hurled steel 
at the rate of 4,826 pounds per minute back 
at us; or, in other words, we projected 
fourteen pounds of metal to the Spaniards 
ten; that is assuming of course that both 
sides handled their guns with equal celerity. 
Or, to put it in still another way, and sup- 
posing all shotsto hit, every fime ten pounds’ 
weight from the Spaniards struck our ships, 
theirs were struck with a weightof fourteen 
pounds. This is not a very great, and by no 
means an overwhelming disparity, and shows 
incidentally that the Spanish claim that our 
firing capacity was three times greater 
than that of their fleet has no foundation. 

But, as is well known, most of the Span- 
ish projectiles did not hit, and those which 
did hit did practically no harm; that is, they 
failed to prevent us pouring into »Cervera’s 
fleet all the steel which we were able to pro- 
ject; so that altho the relative weight of the 
Spanish fire was not very greatly below our 
own, it had not only no effect equivalent to 
its absolute amount, but in fact no effect at 
all. On the other band, our fire had its full, 
or nearly its full effect. Wethrew but two 
or three effective 12 and 13 inch shells, but 
the twenty-five 6 and 8 inch guns did 
terrible execution on the hulls, while the 
smaller rapid-fires swept away the men. 

It has been stated that the return fire of 
the Spaniards did not operate to reduce the 
effect of our own. Beyond this, however, two 
serious sources of weakness in their ships 
combined to neutralize. what might have 
been a material advantage. Their speed on 
their contract trialsaveraged about three sea 
miles per hour more than the average speed 
of our ships under like conditions. If this 
difference could have beer maintained, it is 
very probable that some of Cervera’s vessels 
might have escaped, or, in other words, got 
out of range before the pounding received 
could have effected a crippling injury. The 
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fact that their bottoms were foul with marine 
growths does not modify this, because our 
ships were in like condition. But there were 
no competent engineers on board, capable of 
managing their engines. Spain has no or- 
ganized naval engineer corps,-as we have, let 
alone one of picked officers of the high- 
est professional ability and skill. She has 
always employed foreign mechanics, mainly 
Scotch and English, and they deserted or re- 
fused to serve when the war began. This is 
what kept the fleet at the Cape Verde Is- 
lands, and when it sailed it did so with men 
who were without experience in the handling 
of the huge tho delicate propelling machinery. 
What chance had such people of getting their 
ships away from the engineers who had car- 
ried the ‘‘Oregon” over her voyage of 
14,500 miles, without a broken rod, and who 
then and there sent her flying through the 
water at a speed greater than that which she 
made on her trial trip? 

‘But there was still more weakness even 
than this. The Spanish ships were contract 
vessels, built by foreigners and accepted 
without intelligent supervision by the men 
who were to use them. As was stated at the 
outset, naval vessels are not judged by the 
rules of esthetics or the carrying trade, but 
simply as gun platforms; and when, for any 
cause whatever, they cease to be good gun 
platforms, their value as war-ships ends then 
and there. The contractors gave them 
wooden decks laid on iron floor-beams, 
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without even so much as a thin iron deck 
below; and they caulked those decks with 
oakum and payed the seams with tar, as had 
been done probably in every wooden ship 
which ever floated. Our exploding shells 
burned those decks at once, with an accom- 
paniment of stifling black smoke from the 
tar and oakum which cut off the sight and 
choked the lungs, and left, instead of a plat- 
form, a rack of twisted beams, on which 
guns could not be worked nor the crew get 
a resting-place for the soles of their feet. 

So there were the causes of defeat—gun 
platforms which ceased to be platforms as 
soon as ignited; machinery which failed 
to drive the ships at maximum speed be- 
cause no one on board knew how to make 
it do so; guns capable of projecting 4,827 
pounds of steel per minute, throwing it into 
the ocean and not against the enemy; and 
this combination of inefficiency crushed by a ; 
weight of steel bolts hitting it at the rate of 
nearly 6,726 pounds-per minute. 

This is how the naval officers account for 
the most instructive naval defeat of modern 
times. And this is why they do not care 
anything about the controversy of whether it 
was an ‘‘admiral’s” battle or a ‘‘ captains’ ”’ 
battle, or whether one commander or another 
‘said quotable epigrams — celestial or in- 
fernal—after the fight, or whether he did 
not. Its lessons are plain, and they will be 
heeded. 


New York City, 








THERE is a wonderful silence at Camp Wi- 
koff, Montauk Point. More than 23,000 men 
are quartered there, horses and mules by the 
hundred, great hospital and detention 
camps, scores of steadily moving supply 
wagons, increasing activity on every side— 
and yet—silence. To be sure, carpenters are 
hammering away at the hospital extensions; 
but their clatter sounds through the vast 
stillness with an echo that is weird. Itis a 
strange atmosphere, and unlike anything we 
have ever known in these parts. It is an 


atmosphere which suggests despair and 
death, 





THE SITUATION AT CAMP WIKOFF. 


BY POMEROY BURTON. 






Much 
heard lately about the state of affairs at 
Camp Wikoff. There has been good reason 
for complaint; nevertheless, a// the facts 
should be ascertained before harsh censure 
is indulged in. : 

In the first place, our men in Cuba and at 
Tampa had to be moved, and moved quickly. 
Hard experiences, coupled with rank mis- 
management in various important depart- 
ments had resulted in an outbreak of disease 
which was simply appalling. 

Reports of wholesale collapse overwhelmed 
the War Department, and almost before the 


immoderate criticism has been 
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war was well under way they faced a crisis as 
serious as the combined problems of the war 
itself. No matter what the cause, the fact 
was there, that a great portion of the army 
was threatened with swift destruction. In 
Cuba and the South disease was decimating 
the ranks at a most alarming rate. Reports 
from our own camps were bad enough, but 
after the surrender of Santiago these were 
completely overshadowed by the tales of ter- 
rible suffering in Cuba. The state of affairs 
there—the lack of surgeons, medical supplies, 
shelter, food, water, everything—has been 
tersely and impressively described by Chap- 
Jain Van De Water, of the Seventy-first New 
York, who is one of the fortunate two hun- 
dred well men in the regiment to-day—the 
rest are dead, wounded, insane, sick, or 
physically wrecks, according to his published 
statements; and he is not the man to distort 
facts. His review of the experiences of the 
Seventy-first in the South and in Cuba sheds 
light on the whole distressing suation, and 
brings clearly into view the necessity which 
created Camp Wikoff at Montauk Point. 

So, with matters bad and rapidly growing 
worse, it is small wonder that the movement 
north to Montauk soon became a great, un- 
systematic scramble; and Montauk a veritable 
dumping-ground for sick and dying and, 
above all, of thoroughly disheartened United 
States soldiers. 

Montauk was not ready, but what of that? 
It would soon be ready, and even in its un- 
ready state, it was better than existing 
conditions. So where fever reigned and 
contagion threatened, orders were given to 
break camp and make for Montauk. And 
then in they came, by trainload, by shipload 
—by thousands and still more thousands, in 
poured the listless, yellow-skinned, weak 
and sickened soldiers. No tents for them, 
no cots for them, no covers for them (and 
their first nights were as cruelly cold and 
raw as they had béeencruelly hot and dry in 
the South), little food for them, inadequate 
hospital accommodations and medicines for 

them, no money for them, a weak sort of 
preparation for them—that was the Mon- 
tauk that greeted them. 

There was nothing in the situation calcu- 
lated to cheer them up and give them hope. 

They could not realize the whole general 
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state of affairs which resulted in emptying so 
many soldiers all at once into the Northern 
camp; but they saw only a continuation of 
their hardship and neglect, their shortness 
of food, ef medicines, of cots, of ice, of 
everything they needed; and so their spirits 
still drooped and their bitterness and despair 
increased. 

The general hospitals could not care for 
anything like all the patients, and the sick 
men were accordingly turned back to their 
regiments, where little could be done for 
them. Work on the hospitals could not be 
pushed fast enough to keep pace with the 
incoming sufferers. Half-sick men grew dis- 
couraged, and that helped the fever to gain 
the upper hand, and down they went. Day 
after day it was the same story, only day by 
day—whether the men knew it, or could be 
made to realize it or not—the situation im- 
proved. The Red Cross hosts of mercy, 
the auxiliary relief societies, the individual 
efforts made through such agencies as the 
Brooklyn Eagle Relief Headquarters, the Sis- 
ters of Charity, the granting of furloughs to 
all who had friends to go to and strength to 
go with—all these, coupled with the zealous 
efforts of a large force of Government agents 
who strove heroically to meet the emergen- 
cies which confronted them, went a long way 
toward straightening matters out, and grad- 
ually the air grew clearer. 

From this it will be seen that the crisis 
was great and grave, that prompt action and 
bold was taken, that the impossible was at- 
tempted in trying to prepare Montauk in a 
day for the Cuban army of invasion,and that, 
on the whole, magnificent work was done in 
getting the soldiers here at all and settling 
them, even as they have been settled, in so 
short a space of time. There have been un- 
fortunate conflicts of authority and serious 
blunders; there has been too little common- 
sense business push and entirely too much 
red tape; no doubt with properly balanced 
foresight and intelligent management of the 
principal departments—construction, quar- 
termaster’s, commissary’s and the. rest— 
there would have been less outcry about 
abuses, less sickness, less of the listless spirit 
which characterizes every newcomer in the 
camp to-day, and possibly some of the lives 
lost might have been saved; but after all, tho 
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matters have been bad enough, they have 
been simply unavoidably bad—not really 
scandalously bad—and a great deal of good 
has been accomplished. 

Within another week, the greatest of the 
existing hardships will have been overcome, 
The one feature of the camp life, which over 
all others creates the air of despair and 
gloom that impresses every newcomer and 
visitor, is the presence among the well men 
of scores of half-sick soldiers, struggling 
along, trying in vain to ward off the fever, 
barred out of the hospitals, and consequently 
obliged to take regular rations, with no ex- 
tras, no cots on which to stretch their aching 
bones, and with little or no heart to continue 
the fight. Thesé men exert a doleful in- 
fluence over their fellows, and, in a large 
measure, account for the deathly silence of 
thecamp. Nobody sings, there if no laughter 
or shouting, tke half sick spirit prevails even 
among the well. As more hospital facilities 
are provided, more and more of the half- 
broken men will be taken in hand and toned 
up. There is no excuse for the lack of cots. 
That is one of the results of mismanagement 
and red tape. Other lacks can be traced to 
the same cause, and, as before stated, there 
is just cause for serious complaints in many 
directions. But more cots are on the way, 
more medicine goes down every day, hospi- 
tal accommodations are rapidly being mul- 
tiplied, the evils are being rooted out, and 
suffering on all sidesis being alleviated in a 
proper and systematic way. 

Hospital headquarters are now being es- 
tablished in all the brigades, and these in 
addition,to the large general hospital and 
main detention hospital, will soon be ample 
to care for all who wish to come. ‘There 
has been a generous outpouring of volunteer 
surgeons and helpers from the Red Cross, 
the Women’s Relief Association and other 
bodies; and fromamong them Dr. William 
Forwood and Dr. Ira Brown, who are to- 
gether in charge of the camp hospital serv- 
ice, have selected a large corps for duty in 
the brigade wards. Thisis a long step in 
the right direction, and will aid greatly in 
changing the character of the camp. 

In conclusion, a few general facts: Camp 
Wikoff is not to be a permanent camp. It is 
a temporary resting-place for soldiers too 
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sick and too weary to retuin direct to their 
homes. It is an emergency camp; it is a 
camp of recuperation. As soon as the men 
are able to go they will be sent home. Al- 
ready two regiments have been sent away on 
sixty-day furloughs; at the expiration of 
their furloughs they will be mustered out, 
The same course will be followed with all 
the volunteer troops now at Montauk. The 
regulars will be returned to the stations 
whence they came before the call tor duty in 
Cuba. As quickly as it was formed, but in 
more orderly fashion, Camp Wikoff will 
fade away, and that in the not very distant 
future, 

To-day there are over 23,000 men on the 
Montauk plains. Of these 17,461 were 
brought from Santiago on twenty-nine trans- 
ports—the rest comprise raw recruits from 
various camps and the Tampa regiments, 
Five more transports are due from Cuba, with 
the balance of the Fifth Army Corps, who 
won the day at Santiago. The last boat to 
leave had on board General Shafter, com- 
mander of the Corps, who will succeed 
General Wheeler in command of Camp 
Wikoff. That is the last of theinflux, The 
clearing out process hasalready begun. The 
beginning of the end of Camp Wikoff is 
already at hand. 

President McKinley will visit the camp this 
week, He has asked that there be no formal 
demonstration. He will make a simple 
inspection of what is left of the brave Fifth 
Army Corps. ‘He will see thirty regiments 
of heroes, a large proportion sick and all 
showing plainly the effects of their terrible 
trials. He will find the infantry regiments 
encamped by the oceanside, the seven cav- 
alry regiments over by the Great Pond Lake, 
between these two great bodies the general 
hospital, and up toward the railroad sta- 
tion the detention hospital. He will see a 
gloomy and deeply impressive sight. He will 
pass among more than 1,600 sick men in the 
general hospital, half as many more in the 
brigade hospital, and will see about a thou- 
sand menin the detention hospital. He will 
find, tho, that the death-rate is only eight 
or nine a day, and will see that systematic 
work and untiring energy are bearing fruit 
after a long series of discouragements, 

Brooxtyn, N. Y. 
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BY JUSTIN MOCARTHY, 


Our social life just now is startléd and 
shaken up to a degree the like of which I do 
not remember by the revelations, or at all 
events the allegations, which are made day 
after day by Mr. Hooley, the once triumphant 
promoter of all manner of trading com- 
panies. Mr. Hooley has been amazing the 
world by his daily declarations as to the sums 
of money which he has paid, or believes him- 
self to have paid, to members of the English 
aristocracy and to editors of newspapers, to 
give him their assistance in some, of his 
financial schemes.. Mr. Hooley has positive- 
ly declared that he has paid over to various 
members of the English aristocracy,whom he 


names, large sums of money to induce them 
to join in some of his projects or to get some. - 


of their relatives or friends to join in them. 
The British public in general, as Byron once 
said of a brother poet, ‘‘ dearly loves a lord’’; 
and the higher the lord stands in the rank of 
the peerage the more dearly we all love him. 
At least we used to love him in that sort of 
way; but just oflatethese statements of Mr. 
Hooley’s are beginning to make some of us 
waver in our devotion. Mr. Hooley has 
charged more than a dozen prominent mem- 
bers of the British aristocracy with having 
accepted huge bribes from him to join, his 
companies, or at least to puff his companies. 
Some of the charges have been flatly and in 
the most unqualified manner denied; some 
have been met with curious evasions which 
only show how simple-minded certain noble 
persons must have been when they re- 
garded a gift of money merely as a dis- 
interested testimonial of personal admi- 
ration; others have not been denied or evaded 
at all. I know some of the men con- 
cerned, and when they publicly affirm that 
they never had anything to do with Mr. 
Hooley, I am quite satisfied that they are 
speaking the truth, But I do not think it 
follows that Mr. Hooley is telling a false. 
hood even in these exceptional cases. — Ac- 
cording to his own statements some of his 
payments were made through agents whom 
he had employed to obtain the name and 
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support of this or that nobleman, and it ap- 
pears certain that in more than one instance 
the whole of the money handed over to the 
agent did not reach the noble person for 
whom it was intended. The agent no 
doubt thought that his own services in pro- 
curing the support of a peer or a peer’s son 
were worth something, and he therefore kept 
a liberal something forhimself. In this way 
I can fully believe that the agent may in cer- 
tain cases have undertaken to bribe some 
young Lord Tom Noddy, let us say, and may 
have received the money for the purpose and 
made no approach to Lord Tom Noddy at 
all, but pocketed the money and assured Mr. 
Hooley that he might count on the-desired 
support. However that may be, ‘it is certain 
that a thrill of amazement and disgust has 
gone through English society at the dis- 
closures which Mr. Hooley has made, even 
if we take into account the fact that some of 
the men described as having been bribed 
probably never received or were offered any 
bribe whatever. One explanation of the 
whole scandal is that our aristocracy in gen- 
eral is not now a rich enough body to 
keep up with the new _ millionaires, 
and are glad to be helped by the offer of 
shares in promising speculations, or even 
by a solid lump of money down, to purchase 
their countenanceand support. The worship 
of the aristocrat by the millionaire has been 
growing immensely of late years; it cannot 
be doubted that members of the aristocracy 
have sometimes taken bribes in order to get 
them to introduce a millionaire into aristo- 
cratic London society. One member of the 
aristocracy bearing a distinguished family 
name, who was supposed to- have made. 
money in this kind of way, is actually at 
present undergoing a sentence of five years’ 
imprisonment for fraudulent practices of a 
still grosser kind. There can be no- doubt 
that the almost total retirement of the Queen 
from society has allowed people to achieve 
social success by the mere spending of money 
in a manner which would not have been pos- 
sible while her influence, her example and 
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her authority controlled the West End of 
London.. Mr. Hooley’s narratives of his ad- 
ventures may not all be believed, but. they 
have certainly, even so far, produced a scan- 
dal and something like a crisis here the like 
of which our modern days had not known 
before. d 

Your readers will have seen before this 
letter reaches you the cartoon just published 
in Punch, and entitled ‘‘ Doctrine and Prac- 
tice.’” There are two figures in the cartoon, 
one a stuck-up and supercilious dame wear- 
ing a coronet and whose belt bears the name 
of Europa, while the other is our old friend 
and your old friend, the typical Yankee, with 
the chin beard and the striped trousers, 
Dame Europa asks—coldly, so the legend 
informs us—‘‘ To whom do I owe the pleas- 
ure of this intrusion?’’ The gentleman in 
the striped trousers replies, ‘‘Ma’am, my 
name is Uncle Sam.’’ Then Dame Europa 
puts the question supposed to be crushing, 
‘« Any relation of the late Colonel Monroe ?” 
and there the story ends. I hope your read- 
ers all see the humor of this cartoon. Lest 
any of them should fail I hasten with my 
explanation made clear to me by local knowl- 
edge. The fun of it is this, don’t you see? 
that a good many people here are under the 
impression thatthe Monroe Doctrine pledges 
America never to interfere with anything 
that may be done by any European State, 
whether it concerns American interests or 
not. The really great artist to whom this 
cartoon was suggested and who wrought it 
out, was probably quite prepared to believe 
that this was an exact interpretation of the 
Monroe Doctrine; and that, therefore, it is 
absurdly inconsistent of Uncle Sam to think 
of having anything to do with the posses- 
sions of a State like Spain, even tho some of 
. them may be a standing nuisance with- 
in sight of Uncle Sam’s hall door. Mr. 
Punch apparently has forgotten the part 
which George Canning took in encouraging 
and sustaining the Monroe Doctrine, and 
that famous speech of Canning’s in which he 
proclaimed, amid the cheers of the House of 
Commons, that he had ‘‘called in the New 
World to redress the balance of the Old.’’ 

I read, the other day, an account of the 
death of a former Parliamentary colleague, 
whose name will probably be quite unknown 
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to the American public in general, but of 
whom I venture to offer a few words of rem- 
iniscence. Iam speaking of Major Daniel 
Fitzgerald Gabbett, who was in the House 
of Commons and an Irish Nationalist mem: 
ber several years ago. My old friend Gab- 
bett was just such an Irishman as Thackeray 


“would have loved to draw. He could tell a 


rattling good story; he could sing a good 
song in an exquisite baritone voice; he was 
fond of giving musical parties at his rooms 
off Pall Mall; he was full of animal spirits, 
and was never without a joke on his lips. 
He was of the landlord class; but, unlike 
most of his class, he became a Nationalist 
and a follower of Charles Stewart Parnell. 
He was in the House of Commons during the 
times of the terrible obstruction, when seven 
or eight of us used'to keep the House sitting 
for days and nights together by our inces- 
sant making of speeches and insisting on di- 
visions; and his good spirits helped to keep 
us alive during many a weary night. We 
take a vote in the House of Commons, as 
most of your readers know, by passing into 
the Ay or the No Lobby, according as weare 
inclined to vote for the motion or against it, 
and each lobby is a long, spacious room or 
corridor, the length of the Chamber itself, 
and inclosing the Chamber on either side, 
At one time, before our numbers grew strong- 
er, and before we had any English supporters, 
we, the followers of Parnell, used to pass, the 
whole seven or eight of us, into one lobby, 
and the entire House of Commons used to 
stream down the other lobby. Then it was 
that our friend Gabbett’s animal spirits shone 
out. He was always the first in our lobby, 
and he put on the appearance of a man be- 
wildered and affrighted by the pressure of a 
vast crowd behind him. ‘‘ Keep back, boys,” 
he used to cry, imploringly, to the six or 
seven of us; ‘‘don’t stifle us! Don’t keep 
crushing on us in that sort of way! We'll 
all get through, I assure you, in time, if 


you’ll only have patience; but it will do no 


good to the cause if we crush each other to 
death.’’ I could not help feeling a genuine 
pang of personal regret when I learned that 
poor Gabbett’s jovial, humorous career had 
come to an end, that he would never sing a 
song or make a joke on earth any more. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 
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BY CAPTAIN E, L, ZALINSKI, U. S. A, (RETIRED). 


MODERN ARTILLERY owes its great increase 
of power toa combination of the improvements 
in manufacture of steel and-method of gun 
construction, the powder and the projectiles, 
without which the energy developed would 
be useless, 

Forged steel has replaced cast metal of 
iron or bronze. Improved methods of treat- 
ment of the steel have secured a higher de- 
gree of available strength. The masses re- 
quired for the heavier guns are so great that 
even the enormous hammers of 125 tons and 
hydraulic presses of 14,000 tons do not 
suffice to secure assured homogeneity of. 
structure of the metal throughout. A thick 
mass of metal in a cylinder cannot give its 
maximum resistance to a bursting strain 
from the interior. That is to say, a thick 
cylinder having walls four times as thick as 
another cylinder will not be four times as 

strong to resist a bursting strain from 
within. ; 

After forging the mass of metal, it must 
be tempered and annealed to secure the req- 
uisite maximum qualities of strength and 
toughness. This is not feasible as yet, in 
very thick masses of steel. 

The gun is made up of a central tube, 
which is strengthened by having shrunk 
thereon, various so-called ‘‘hoops’’ and 
‘jackets.’ In order that these may all 
contribute to the support of the gun tube, 
when it is strained by the internal powder 
pressures, they are shrunk on the tube and on 
to each other, by being first expanded by 
heating, slipped to place and held there 
firmly by the contraction on cooling. 

This is done with a degree of accuracy 
which the layman can hardly realize when he 
sees the enormous masses of modern heavy 
guns. It is not too much toassert that the 
accuracy of work required is greater than 
that of a watch, even of the higher grades. 

Guns constructed of large masses of steel, 
in the manner indicated, are designated as 
‘built up.”’ 
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Guns are also made by covering an in- 
terior steel tube with steel wire, wound at 
the tension which will secure the necessary 
support to the interior tube. Such guns@re 
very strong and relatively lighter. They 
are so light that they are partially covered 
with a cast jacket to increase the weight and 
also to protect the wire from being cut by 
small missiles. 

Where the gun is very light, the force and 
velocity of recoil become too great. The 
carriage must, in such case, be made much 
stronger to provide for this. 

Recent attempts have been made to con- 
struct guns of medium sizes of single forg- 
ings, treated by cooling with water from the 
interior, to secure such adjustment of the 
strains of the metal as to contribute to the 
maximum resistance to internal pressures. 
This was the method invented by Rodman 
for application to cast-iron guns afid was 
most successful. Theexperiment made thus 
far seems to show that the method is likely 
to secure success in medium-sized forged 
steel guns; but we cannot as yet conclude 
that it would be equally successful in the 
largest guns, even if they could be forged in 
single pieces. 

Improvements made in the manufacture 
of powder have very greatly increased the 
power of modern artillery. The first im- 
provements made have been in the direction 
of giving definite shapes to the grains, re- 
sulting finally in the perforated prismatic 
powders. For centuries gun-powders had 
been made practically of the same constitu- 
ents with but slight variation of the propor- 
tions. In late years smokeless powders have 
appeared, entirely different in their constitu- 
ents, the best being either chiefly nitro- 
cellulose or nitro-cellulose and nitro-glycerin 
ecombined. : 

The advantages of the-smokeless powders 
are: 

ist. Absence of smoke, thus leaving the 
view unobstructed and permitting continuity 














of aimed fire and not defining to the enemy. 
one’s own position by a cloud of smoke. 

- 2d. Lower pressures and higher velocities 
—with ordinary gun-powder, pressures of 27 
tons gave velocities of about 1,400 feet per 
second, while smokeless powder, giving pres- 
sures of only 15 tons would produce veloci- 
ties of 2,800 feet. The reason for this ap- 
parently anomalous result is given later 
on, ' 

3d. Less weight of charge by from one- 
third to one-half of that of ordinary gun- 
powder. 

Recent experiences in the land attacks of 
Santiago and of Cervera’s fleet have demon- 
strated the great advantages due to the 
absense of smoke of the smokeless pow- 
ders. f 

Some question still exists as to the stability 
of the smokeless powders, under all service 
conditions. But these doubts are not con- 
sidered of sufficient weight to counterbalance 
the obvious advantages and fair degree of 
stability already demonstrated. Greater 
precaution will have to be taken to avoid a 
high temperature in the magazines, to pre- 
vent chances of decomposition. 

With the very large charges fired in mod- 
ern guns, the bore of the gun becomes eroded 
to an injurious extent. This is due, proba- 
bly, to a combination of chemical and 
mechanical action, both being furthered by 
the great heat developed. A portion of the 
erosion is ascribed to the rush of heated 
gases, under high pressures, moving at high 
velocities through the opening left in the 
copper band which serves to rotate the pro- 
jectiles. 

The erosion is reduced somewhat by more 
perfect gas checks attached to the base of 
the projectiles. This erosion removes the 
rifling and enlarges the bore to such an ex- 
tent as to give insufficient support to the 
copper rotating bands of the projectiles, and 
does not, therefore, rotate them properly. 
The gases escaping over and around the 
projectile gives irregular results, with re- 
duced velocities. While the strength en- 
durance of the guns may not be materially 
affected, their usefulness in securing accu- 
racy and uniformity of fire has been very 
much reduced. Toavoid or counteract this 
erosive action is one of the most important 
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problems which the artillery engineer has to 
find a solution of; guns may be _relined, the 
eroded inner tube being removed, but this in- 
volves the return of the. guns to machine- 
shops having the especial facilities demanded 
in heavy gun construction. 

The changes and improvements in the 
powders used have led to changes in the 
designs and methods of construction of the 
guns. With the older powders the maximum 
pressures were obtained very near the breech, 
while at the muzzle the pressure had fallen 


very much, For example, in a 38-ton gun, a 


pressure of 23 tons per square inch was given, 
while at the muzzle, 16 feet away, the pres- 
sure had fallen too.6ton. With a modern 
10-inch wire-wound gun, now making, using 
smokeless powder, the breech pressure will 
be about 18 tons, while at the muzzle, 30 feet 
away, the pressure will still be -about Io 
tons. 

Thus it is seen that with the smokeless pow- 
ders, giving lower initial pressures, this falls 
more slowly, and at the muzzle still is consid- 
erable. 

The charge of ordinary gun-powder is 
about one-half of the weight of the projectile; 
but smokeless powders are, as used at pres- 
ent, only one-fifth to one-fourth the weight 
of the projectile. 

It follows that guns are now made less 
massive at the breech than heretofore, but 
the portions forward of this must be made 
heavier than heretofore. As the powders 
have been made slower burning, the guns 
have been made muchlonger. For example, 
our 15-inch Rodman gun is only about 11 
times its diameter of bore, while the length 
of the new 16-inch gun (125 tons) is 35 times 
that of the diameter of bore. 

Foreign guns, especially of smaller cali- 
bers, have been made of lengths as much as 
eighty times the diameter of the bore. But 
in making the larger guns difficulties have 
been met with, in that they lack in longitudi- 
nal stiffness and are likely to sag toward the 
muzzle end. Herein we find one of the limi- 


tations in increasing the power of guns by 


lengthening them. 

With future improvements in powder we 
may look to see it capable of producing prac- 
tically a uniform pressure throughout the 
length of the gun. This would lead to the 
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gun becoming a tube of uniform thickness of 
walls in its entire length. Such a gun is 
likely to prove lacking in longitudinal stiff- 
ness, if made very long. We may then see 
the gun of the future a very long tube, of 
uniform thickness of walls relatively light 
and thin. This will be mounted on a suit- 
able truss, or girder, which will furnish the 
necessary longitudinal stiffness, with the 
minimum weight. This construction will be 
but a logical sequence of the developments 
and changes in shape and dimensions which 
the gun of to-day presents when compared 
‘with the guns of less than forty years ago. 

The projectile has borne’ its share in the 
changes and improvements which have been 
made in recent times. These changes have 
been brought about chiefly because of neces- 
sities demanded at the different stages of im- 
provements in armor. 

When face hardened (Harveyized) armor 
was introduced, the projectile appeared to be 
defeated foratime. It was found that.at 
1,700 to 1,900 feet per second velocities, the 
projectiles were broken up on impact with 
the hardest faced armor. But on increasing 
the velocities up to about 2,100 feet, the 
projectiles appeared to be usually able to 
overcome its resistance. The projectiles 
were, however, often broken up in doing 
this. 

The points being covered with a soft steel 
cap, the face-hardened armor was more eas- 
ily penetrated, while the projectile remained 
unbroken. We may expect the velocities to 
approach 3,000 feet per second and even ex- 
ceed that. With the capped projectile fired 
at these high velocities, the gun appears at 
present to overmatch the armor ope hit 
normally. 

A normal hit of the armor, while feasible 
on the proving ground, is notso likely to oc- 
cur inaction. There is considerable dispar- 
ity of effectiveness as between a normal hit 
and a slanting one; so armor which may be 
perforated on the proving ground, has still a 
chance to resist the projectile in action, 
and this game of see-saw, between the gun 
and armor, has still to goon without a con- 
clusive finish for one or the other. 

The greater power of modern artillery, 
not alone insures penetration of armor, but 

it makes flatter trajectories, which gives 
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greater chances of hitting the target and also 
gives long ranges. 

The longest authentic range ‘obtained thus 
far is about thirteen miles. But the maxi- 
mum ranges possible cannot be secured from 
guns as they are now mounted, either on 
land or sea; the carriages are designed ‘to 
permit maximum elevations of only fifteen 
to twenty degrees while the maximum ranges 
demand an elevation of forty-five degrees. 

The effective possibility of modern artil- 
lery is greatly enhanced by the rapidity of 
fire which is made possible by the improved 
breech mechanism, the mechanism of the gun- 
carriages and the use of metallic cartridge 
cases. : 

Two 12-inch guns mounted in a ship’s tur- 
ret have been fired three times each, in 107 
seconds, thus delivering an aggregate of 
energy, in the six projectiles discharged, of 
400,000 tons. Four rounds have been fired 
in 62 seconds from the 8-inch guns mounted 
on the Chilean armored cruiser, ‘‘O’Higgins.” 

Six-inch rapid-fire guns are capable of 
being fired six times per minute, while the. 
s-inch guns may be fired ten times per 
minute, and the 4-inch, fifteen times per 
minute. 





The 6-pounder rapid-fire gun can be fired 
twenty to thirty times per minute. Calibers 
smaller than this can be fired even more 
rapidly. It would seem that the speed of 
firing heretofore indicated would satisfy all 
requirements; but Hiram Maxim has devised 
automatic guns which far exceed the ordina- 
ry rapid-fire guns. To accomplish this he 
utilizes the force of recoil. His 1-pounder 
automatic gun can be fired 300 times per 
minute, while his 9-pounder can be fired 60 
times a minute. 

A better realization of the effectiveness of 
the rapid-fire and automatic gun can be ob- 
tained if the weight of metal is estimated 


- which can be thrown from these guns in, say, 
‘ten minutes. 





Weight of No. fired 


one inten Weight of 

CALIBER. projectile. minutes. metal. 
6-inch rapid fire.. 100 60. 6,000 
elton PT No 50 100 5,000 
q4-inch “ “ .. (33 150 4,950 
6 lbs. ave y* 6 280 1,680 
g lbs. eutoaeek. . 9 600 5,400 
1 Ib. a ie I 3,000 3,000 
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“Mortars play an important part in the 
schéme ‘of- our seacoast defenses: About 
1,000 12-inch mortars are embodied in the 
scheme of defense. They throw a shell of 
from 800 to 1,000 pounds’ weight a distance of 
six miles’with a considerable degree of accu- 
-racy. The mortars are fired in four groups 
of four each. They are fired at angles ran- 
ging from 40 degrees to 60 degrees. In trials 
at Sandy Hook a group of four were landed 
in rectangles of 128 yards by 17 yards, and 
the greatest dispersion was 228 yards by 40 
yards. As the target would be the deck of 
a ship, at least one-half would have struck 
at the ranges of about six miles. . 

The mortars are placed in sunken em- 
placements, and are directed by data ob- 
tained from range and position finding in- 
struments. These instruments are practi- 
cally triangulating instruments, by which 
the distance of the enemy’s ship as well .as 
their exact positions are constantly located, 
and the information transmitted electrically 
or otherwise to the guns, Without these 
the full accuracy and potentiality of the guns 
could not well be realized. 

The rapid-fire guns are mounted on car- 
riages, so that they may be pointed more 
easily than a small-arm rifle. Using smoke- 
less powder, so that the view is unobscured, 
the fire, being properly directed, can be most 
deadly. 

This has been fully exemplified in our re- 
cent naval battles at Manila and Santiago. 

The heavier guns are mounted so that they 
can be easily handled with a minimum of 
manual effort, hydraulic, steam and electri- 
cal power being used for the loading and ma- 
nipulation of the guns. At the same time, 
they are so arranged that manual power may 
be used in case of accident to the power, 
mechanism or to the pipes or cables by 
which it is transmitted to the guns. 

Guns are mounted on disappearing car- 
riages. In these the force of recoil is util- 
ized to depress the gun after it is fired, so 
that it will be entirely out of sight under 
cover of a breastwork or, being in a pit, it is 
protected by the natural surface of the 
earth, 
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The United States has the Buffington- 
Crazier Disappearing carriage, which is op- 
erated by a counterpoise weight. When the 
gun is fired the recoil carries the gum back 
and down, while at the same time it raises a 
counterweight, which is then held by a de- 
tent. This being removed, the gun is raised 
by the counterweight. to the firing posi- 
tion. 

The system has been successfully applied 
to all calibers up to and including 12-inch 
guns. When it is remembered that this gun 
weighs more than 100,000 pounds and that 
a charge of about 500 pounds of powder is 
fired at each discharge, the magnitude of the 
achievement in successfully handling this gun 
may more readily be grasped. 

Thus far no other nation has succeeded 
in constructing disappearing carriages for 
guns of so large a caliber. 

Only an outline of the status of artillery 
of to-day can be presented here. Very great 
advances have been made within the last ten 
years, and even a greater ratio of advance 
can be looked for in the near future. The 
greater the improvements of the artillery 
material, the more necessary it becomes that 
the artillerist, the ‘‘man behind the gun,’’ 
shall be highly trained, in order to evolve its 
fullest possibilities, 

Modern artillery material is expensive. 
The cost of the ammunition is great.* But 
if their full potentiality is to be educed in 
the time of battle, considerable expenditure 
for firing practice must be permitted. The 


. allowance of expenditures for our navy has 


been more liberal than that of other navies, 
The recent victory gained, largely by the ex- 
cellent gunnery practice from our ships, has 
fully justified the policy pursued. If the ex- 
pensive armament being constructed for our 
seacoast defenses is to secure similar effi- 
ciency when the time of trial comes, it is es- 
sential that a liberal policy be pursued here- 
after in the allowances of ammunition to be 
used for target practice. 


New York Ciry. 





* An approximation to the cost per round of fire, for the 
ammunition of the heavy guns (when using armor-piercing 
projectiles) is half a dollar per pound weight of the pro- 
iectile. 
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FROM PILLAR TO POST. 


BY MARY E, BAMFORD. 


THE cold winter was past; but the relief 
bureau, established by a large city newspaper, 
was yet during the wet weeks dealing out 
clothing and wood-yard work-tickets to 
needy people. Poverty-stricken mothers 
brought little children whose feet showed 
through worn-out shoes. Ragged, unem- 
ployed men came. The matron and girl who 
had charge of the clothing shelves were kept 
busy supplying garments toapplicants whose 
cases had been investigated. 

‘¢Old Mr. Warner’s coming,’’ announced 
Harvey. 

Harvey was the eleven-year-old son of one 
of the newspaper editors. The small boy 
had the keenest interest in the expréss pack- 
ages of second-hand clothing sent to the 
relief bureau by sympathizing people in city 
and country. 

Old Mr. Warner came every week-day, 
but all he ever asked for was a ticket enti- 
tling him to work sawing wood in the wood- 
yard that had been established as an adjunct 
to the relief bureau. Mr. Warner had been 
a street-sweeper, but he had been knocked 
down and injured by anexpress team. He 
was now only recently out of the hospital, 
and his side was still bandaged; but he al- 
ways managed to saw the amount of wood to 
which a ticket entitled him. Wood-yard 
workers were paid in meal-tickets. 

The matron of the relief room, Mrs. 
Lewellyn, looked distressed. Mr. Warner 
was much later than usual to-day, and she, 
supposing he was not coming, had given his 
wood-yard ticket to another man. 

‘I’m real sorry, Mr. Warner,” apologized 
Mrs. Lewellyn. 

The old man looked frightened. 

‘‘Isn’t there any ticket for me?’’ he 
asked. 

‘* Not to-day,” she answered. 

A trembling seized the old man. 
he turned and went out. 

‘* He’s driven from pillar to post, like the 
rest of us, I guess,’’ said one woman. 

‘«He isn’t fit to saw a stick of wood,” 
murmured the troubled matron; ‘but he’d 
do it if he had a wood-yard ticket. I'll be 
sure to have a ticket for him to-morrow.”’ 
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Slowly 


The matron turned to find flannels for a 
sick baby.: Harvey ran out the door, and 
sped after old Mr. Warner. 

‘«Say!’’ panted Harvey, as he reached his 
object of pursuit; ‘‘don’t you feel bad! 
Mrs. Lewellyn says she’ll have a ticket for 
you to-morrow.”’ 

‘*I was going to saw wood,’’ faltered Mr. 
Warner, as one who could realize nothing 
but the biow just received. ‘‘It hurts my 
side tosaw; but Iwas going to. And now— 
my ticket’s gone!’’ 

A great tear escaped down one cheek, The 
small boy looked grave. Old Mr. Warner 
straightened his bent shouldersas if ashamed 
to be overcome. 

‘«You’ll get a ticket to-morrow,’’ repeated 
Harvey. 

The boy went back to the relief rooms. 
Some men there were sewing buttons on the 
clothing given them. Some people who sent 
second-hand garments to be given away. were 
inconsiderate enough to previously cut off 
all buttons. Harvey had often been amused 
at the awkward way in which the men sewed 
on buttons, but now the small boy’s face 
was sober. ; 

Next day the wood-yard ticket was wait- 
ing for Mr. Warner. Harvey went with the 
the old man to the wood-yard. ._Mr. War- 
ner sawed very slowly and painfully. 

«« Let me help saw,’’ offered Harvey. 

Old Mr. Warner shook his head. He 
rested breathlessly between sticks. 

‘‘Doesn’t it hurt your side?” questioned 
Harvey. 

‘*Not so much as might be,’’ returned 
Mr. Warner, with brave breathlessness. 
‘When I think how many men would be 
glad of a wood-yard ticket I feel quite fa- 
vored. It’s real important that I should geta 
ticket every day, because I’ve got Gran’pa 
Jamison to see to,” 

‘*Who’s he?’ asked Harvey. 

‘¢He’s an old man that was discharged 
from the hospital same time I was,” explain- 
ed Mr. Warner. ‘‘Gran’pa Jamison’s older 
than Ibe. He hasn’t any folks, so I’m ta- 
king careofhim. Mr. Schuyler, the owner of 
the express business, was driving the team 
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that knocked me down. He felt real sorry. 
So now he lets Gran’pa Jamison and me 
sleep in the hay in the loft of the big barn 
where all the express-wagons stay at night. I 
can saw wood here for meal-tickets,and then, 
instead of eating at the restaurant, they let 
me take the food home with me, and I 
divide with Gran’pa Jamison. That’s the 
reason I felt so bad about not getting the 
wood-yard ticket yesterday. I wondered 
how I’dget anything for Gran’pa Jamison to 
eat.”” 

‘«What did you do?” asked Harvey. 

“I didn’t know what to do,” said Mr. 
. Warner. ‘‘I went down to the wharves 
where all the boats come in with vegetables. 
There’s always more or less thrown away. I 
found. the chief wharfinger. He’d have 
given me some real good potatoes for noth- 
ing, but I wouldn't let him. I paid for the 
potatoes by helping load some boxes on 
wagons. 
from our barn, and I told the woman I'd give 
her half the potatoes if she’d cook the other 
half for Gran’pa Jamison and me; and she 
did. But I’m glad I got a wood-yard ticket 
to-day, because Gran’pa Jamison couldn’t 
eat only potatoes all the time. . "Twouldn’t 
do to treat my boarder that way, you know.” 

‘*Does he pay you ?”’ questioned Harvey. 

‘‘Why, no!’’ responded Mr, Warner. 
‘‘He hasn’t any money, and he can’t work. 
That’s just a joke, calling him my boarder.’’ 

The wood-sawing continued, with breath- 
ing-spells, till, after a long time, the sticks 
were all cut. Mr. Warner went into the 
office, and came proudly out with two meal 
tickets. 

‘‘What are you going to do if this wood- 
yard ever shuts up?” queried Harvey. 

Mr. Warner lookedgrave. ‘‘I’ve thought 
of that,’’ he said; ‘‘ but I’ve faith there’ll be 
some way. Sometimes I can get dodgers to 
distribute; that pays a little. And it makes 
such a difference having a good sure place in 
the hay for us to sleep! There used to be 
haycocks on my father’s farm when! was a 
boy. It makes me feel like a boy again 
when I climb into the hay nights now. I 
count it a real mercy that hay is so homelike 
to me.’’ ; 

Leaving Harvey, old Mr. Warner went to 
the restaurant and got the food called for by 


A fam’ly lives in a house not far . 
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his two tickets. Two meals were not a large 
daily ration to be divided between two old 
men; but the restaurant people were liberal, 
and Mr. Warner was proud of what’ he 
earned, 

After a long walk Mr. Warner came to the 
less built upon blocks of the city.: Onan 
otherwise vacant block stood the large barn 
in the loft of which Mr, Warner and Gran’pa 
Jamison lived. Mr. Warner climbed the 
ladder inside the barn, and passed between 
the bales of hay piled in the loft to a space © 
that formed a sort of room. Here was some 
loose hay on which the old men slept at 
night. Adoor opened from the barn-loft to 
the outer air, and this door now stood open 
for light and ventilation. A white-haired, 
clean-looking old man sat on some hay, 

‘See what I’ve brought you, Gran’pa 
Jamison!’’ said Mr. Warner, cheerily. 

‘“‘I was afraid the ladder wouldn’t be 
where you could find it to get up here,” said 
Gran’pa Jamison. 

‘« The ladder was right in place,”’ answered 
Mr. Warner. ‘ 

The ladder was a source of anxiety to the 
two old men. Don Taylor, the fourteen- 
year-old boy who slept in another part of the 
big barn, and who attended to the horses of 
the expressmen, had several times purposely 
taken away the ladder so that the old men 
were prisoners in the loft, Don considered 
such teasing a joke. It was the absence of 
the ladder that had caused Mr. Warner to be 
so late as to lose his wood-yard ticket yester- 
day. There was no other way of descending 
from the loft, which was so high that Mr, 
Warner had not dared to risk his old limbs 
by jumping. As the expressmen were all 
gone, Mr, Warner and Gran’pa Jamison had 
been confined to the loft till noon, when Mr. 
Warner spied a man crossing the vacant lot, 
and shouted to him through the barn-loft 
door. 

To-day it had taken old Mr. Warner so 


.long to saw the wood and walk home that 


before he had finished giving Gran’pa Jami- 
son his dinner and doing the tasks of the 
meager housekeeping it was late afternoon. 
At dark, unheard bythe two old men, Don 
came into the lower part of the barn, Don 
was obliged to be there, ready at all times in 
the evening, for the different men and teams 
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employed by the express business came in at 
different hours, and he must attend to the 
horses, 

To-night, while waiting for the express- 
men, Don thought of taking away the lad- 
der again; but he heard the old men’s voices 
in the loft, and, climbing part way up the 
ladder, Don sat down to listen. With no 
idea of being overheard the old men talked 
in the dark, f 

‘¢When I was a little fellow,’’ Mr. War- 
ner was saying, ‘‘I used to go nights and 
sit on my stool by my father and put my 
head on his knee, and we’d talk. Father 
said things to me then that I’ve never for- 
gotten, and one of them was that every per- 
son ought to be a blessing to the neighbor- 
hood he lives in. I’ve thought of that all 
my life. Now, Gran’pa Jamison, are we a 
blessing to this neighborhood ?” 

There was a short silence. 

‘«Seems to me,’’ added Mr. Warner, re- 
flectively, ‘‘that when I get to Heaven, I'll 
want to go sit beside my father sometimes, 
and put my head on his knee, and talk with 
him again,”’ 

‘«Mr. Warner,’’ said Gran’pa Jamison, 
‘you can be a blessin’, but I don’ know as I 
can. You can work yet, and you’re a sure 
blessin’ to me.” 

‘*‘You are to me, too,’’ 
Warner, heartily. 
for me.”’ . 

‘‘AmI? AmI, now, Mr. Warner?’’ ques- 
tioned Gran’pa Jamison, delightedly. 

‘*Of course you are!”’ reaffirmed Mr. War- 
ner. ‘‘ Now, I’ve been thinking about Don. 
I wish we could bea blessing to him. I’m 
sorry for Don—I am so! He hasn’t anybody 
to care for him. When boys ain’t cared for, 
it’s no wonder they get rough and maybe go 
wrong after a while. Gran’pa Jamison, you 
and I must study how to be a blessing to 
Don.” 

‘*Yes, Mr. Warner,’’ assented Gran’pa 
Jamison. 

Don heard an express-wagen coming, and 
he softly slipped down the ladder. 

‘«They’re goin’ to be a blessin’ to me!” he 
chuckled—‘‘a blessin’! Those two old men! 
I wonder how they’ll go about it?” 

The chuckling stopped. Don experienced 
a curious mixture of feelings as he ran to at- 


responded Mr. 
‘*You’re real company 
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tend to the express herses. Nobody around 
here had ever cared much about being a 
‘‘blessing’’ to Don. Nobody here knew 
that, two years before this, Don had run 
away from his home in another State. His 
mother, a widowed dressmaker, had never 
singe then heard from Don, 

After the first night’s listening on the 
ladder, Don began to go often and sit there 
evenings, surreptitiously hearkening to what 
was said in the loft. He listened to Mr. 
Warner singing Gran’pa Jamison to sleep 
every night. Don was used to rough words 
from expressmen and others. The great at- . 
traction to him in listening on the ladder 
was that he sometimes heard himself men- 
tioned, and always kindly. 

One day Gran’pa Jamison gave the boy an 
apple. 

«It’s his way of beginnin’ to be a blessin’ 
to me, I suppose,” chuckled Don to himself. 

Afterward when, from nightly sitting on 
the ladder, he had learned how scanty the 
fare of the two old men was, Don was seized 
with remorse for having accepted the apple. 

The old men had always taken pains to 
nod or speak to the boy when they met him; 
but Don, used to surly treatment, had sel- 
dom responded. Now he began to shame- 
facedly nod back or mutter some sort of 
answer. If Gran’pa Jamison or Mr. Warner 
had expressed to Don their wish to be a 
‘«blessing’’ to him, he would have laughed 
atthem; but the fact that the boy had se- 
cretly discovered that there was such a wish 
had some effect on him. So had the words 
of praise old Mr. Warner would drop when- 
ever he could find occasion to do so. 

‘« You are real kind to the horses, Don,”’ 
Mr. Warner would say; and Don, knowing 
that this was true, would nod. 

One day the lad cut two of his fingers 
somewhat badly on a feed-cutting machine 
in the barn. Mr. Warner hurriedly found 
some cloth and bandaged Don’s fingers care- 
fully. 

‘¢There!’’ said Mr. Warner; ‘‘that’s the 
way my mother used to tie up my fingers 
after I’d cut them when I was a little fellow. 
Didn’t your mother?” 

Don did not answer. 

‘‘You haven’t any mother, have you?” 
asked the old man, gently. 
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Don looked at his bandaged fingers. “<I 
don’t know whether she’s alive or not,” he 
answered, ‘‘It’s been two years since I 
saw her.”’ 

Mr. Warner looked at the lad keenly. 
««Did you run away ?”’ asked the old man. 

Don nodded. 

‘¢Wasn’t your mother good to you?” 

Don nodded again. ‘‘Don’t you go to 
telling anybody,’’ he said, roughly. ‘‘No- 
body ’round here knows I run away.”’ 

‘‘No,” returned Mr, Warner, slowly; ‘1 
won’t tell anybody but Gran’pa Jamison, and 
he won’t tell, Haven’t you ever written to 
your mother ?”’ 

Don shook his head. 

‘‘You’d better,” advised the old man, 
kindly. : 

‘‘I won’t,’’ said Don, sullenly. 
nobody for her to be proud of.” 

‘‘You’re her boy,” rejoined Mr. Warner. 

For weeks Mr. Warner tried with no suc- 
cess to coax Don to write. Finally the boy 
was persuaded to tell where his mother lived. 

‘I'll write to her,’’ proposed Mr. Warner. 
‘©You'll let me, Don?’’ 

‘“‘You won’t get any answer,’’ said the 
boy. 

But Mr. Warner wrote. 
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It was a long 
task for the old man, and he could ill afford 
to buy the envelop, stamp and paper; but 
the letter was sent. 

It grew time for an answer from the dis- 


tant State. Secretly, every night, Don 

listened to hear ifan answer had come. He 
had not known how much he wanted Mr. 
Warner to receive one. 

One day, when Don was gone, Mr. Warner 
hurried into the barn-loft. 

‘«It’s come, Gran’pa Jamison!’’ he panted. 
‘‘Don’s mother’s written to me!’’ 

Slowly he read the letter aloud. It was 
the cry of a mother’s heart for her boy. 

‘*T’ll give that to Don, just as soon as he 
comes,’’ said Mr. Warner, excitedly. 

Don came. Mr, Warner hurried down the 
ladder. 

‘‘Here’s a letter your mother wrote me,”’ 
said the old man. 

He hastened away. There was no one to 
see that, after Don read the letter, he leaned 
his head against one of the stalls, and sebbed, 
‘** Mother!’’ 
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After that, Don wrote to her. 
he stopped Mr. Warner. 

‘«T’m saving my wages,” Don said, proudly. 
‘‘I’m going to send some money to Mother. 
She’s coming out here, soon as she can get 
the money.” 

Some two months afterward, when. Mr. 
Warner came back to the barn one after- 
noon, Don was there. 

‘«Mr. Warner,” said Don, excitedly, ‘‘ my 
mother’s coming on the train to-night! The 
expressmen will let me off, so I can go meet 
her. Won't you go with me?’ 

“«T’ll be in the way,” answered Mr. War- 
ner, diffidently. ‘‘ Your mother won’t want 
to see me.”” 

“‘Yes, she will,’’ persisted Don, ‘I’ve 
told her about you and Gran’pa Jamison in 
my letters.”’ 

Mr. Warner brushed his worn clothes very 
carefully. He was scarcely less excited than 
the boy when they set forth. 

They were very early, but at last the train 
camein, The passengers poured out. Don 
stood trembling. Mr. Warner.put a sha- 
king hand on the boy’s shoulder. 

‘‘She’ll come,’’ said the old man, hopefully. 

‘«There she is!” cried Don. ; 

He rushed toward a plain-looking woman 
stepping from a car. The woman saw Don, 
and ran toward him. Don caught his 
mother in his arms, and those passengers 
who hastened by heard the boy falter, ‘*Oh, 
Mother!”’ and the woman sob, ‘‘Oh, my 
boy, my boy, my boy! I’ve got you again!” 

When old Mr. Warner afterward told 
Gran’pa Jamison the events of the evening, : 
this was part of the old man’s tale: ‘‘ Don’s 
mother said that you and I had been a real 
blessing to her and her boy! Think of that, 
Gran’pa Jamison! Two old men like us be- 
ing real blessings!” 

But Don was destined to be a blessing to 
the old men, also. Mr. Schuyler, the owner 
of the express business, had recently sold to 
another man. The new owner ofthe express 
business had come to the barn several times, 
One evening, now, he came to give Don 
some directions about the horses. Then the 
new owner recollected something. 

‘<T’ve noticed,’’ he said, ‘‘that two old 
men live in the barn-loft, They might set 
the hay afire,”” 


One day 
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‘‘Oh no!” exclaimed Don; ‘they never 
take even a lantern upthere! It’s all the 
home they have.”’ 

‘*I can’t help that,’’ answered the new 
owner, 

‘*Oh, don’t turn them out!’’ pleaded Don. 
‘Mr. Schuyler let them stay, because his 
team knocked old Mr. Warner down.” 

**I don’t know why I’m obliged to have 
the old men here,’’ persisted the new owner. 

He was not unkind-hearted. He had only 
a young man’s importance in newly acquired 
authority. 

There was a faint sound from the barn- 
oft. An inspiration seized Don. 

‘‘Hear that?’’ he asked. ‘Old Mr. 
Warner’s singing the other old man to sleep. 
I’ve heard him do it often. You go set on 
the ladder, and you can hear!” 

Moved partly by curiosity, and partly by 
the thought that, after listening,he could go 
:nto the loft and tell the old men they must 
leave, the new express owner went to the 
ladder and hearkened, unseen. 

Old Mr. Warner sang a mother’s song of 
long ago: 


** Hush, my dear, lie still and slumber, 
Holy angels guard thy bed.”’ 


‘‘That’s my fav’rite song,’’ said Gran’pa 
Jamison, sleepily—‘‘ my—fav’ rite—song.” 

The express owner on the ladder did not 
move. He had a wife at home who sang the 
same hymn, sometimes at night, to their 
baby boy. Her voice had made the words 
holy. 
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Old Mr. Warner sang through the hymn. 
There was a pause. 

‘‘He’s through singing,” thought the man 
on the ladder. 

But Mr. Warner began again. This time 
he sang, ‘‘ Home, sweet home.”’ 

‘«'Fhere’s no place like home,’’ crooned 
the old voice. 

Once, years ago, when his wife lived, there 
had been another, dearer home than a barn- 
loft for this old man who sang. Perhaps 
he thought of that vanished home to-night; 
but the old voice did not stop, for Mr. War- 
ner sang to comfort an older and more help- 
less man. 

“An exile from home,” crooned on the 
old voice, beginning another stanza. 

The new express owner swallowed a lump 
in his throat. He stepped down and went 
softly from the barn. 

‘*IT won’t turn those two old men out of 
that barn-loft, after all,” he promised him- 
self. ‘*They both had real homes once, I 
expect. Heaven helpthem !’’ 

In the barn-loft, tired old Mr. Warner, un- 
suspicious that his singing had had any other 
auditor than Gran’pa Jamison, lay down on 
the hay. He remembered the haycocks of 
his father’s farm so long ago. 

‘‘T count it a real mercy that hay is so 
homelike to me!’’ gratefully whispered 
Mr. Warner; and he went peacefully to 
sleep. 


East OAKLAND, CAL, 





BISMARCK IN PARLIAMENT. 


BY BISHOP JOHN F, HURST. 


THE tariff discussion in the German Par- 
liament was at its crisis in 1879. There were 
advocates for high and low and none at all.. 
Bismarck was always intent upon a heavy 
income, which meant the support of an im- 
mense standing army, with face turned 
toward France. He looked on the tariff as 
his great dependence, and long did he lay his 
plans, and flintily did he buy and sell leaders 
and whole parties, back and forth in support 
of his scheme. This, however, was his 
method in all things. The world calls it 
statecraft. 


The final debate came in midsummer. It 
was a mere happen-so that I was in Berlin, 
and a still more fortunate happening that I 
was favored with admission to a rarely good 
seat. 

That day my eyes were, like all others, 
looking for Bismarck. There he sat, not far 
from the speaker’s right, clad in dark military 
dress. Nota touch of linen was visible, It 
was the broad-breasted military coat, as tho 
he were just coming back from Sadowa or 
Sedan. He spoke several times during the 
session, and each time with tremendous 
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energy. His manner was violent and explosive. 
There was evident now and then the trick of 
a long pause, as tho waiting for a new mo- 
mentum or to watch the effect of what had 
just been said. His pose and demeanor were 
superb, He made little use of his arms or 
hands, and kept his splendid figure at its 
highest tension. His words came in quick 
succession, as tho piling,upon each other with 
violence. There was no suavity in his man- 
ner, but a desperate ordering—as much as to 
say: ‘‘You must pass this high tariff bill, or 
you will mourn the hourof your disobedience,”’ 

Those pauses were his finest acting. After 
getting to the end of his paragraph he looked 
about him, keeping his eye fixed upon the 
delegates on the opposite side of the hall. 
The manner of the audience seemed to de- 
termine the next explosions, whether in them 
there should be more or less defiance. It 
was in the suspense that he appeared not to 
know what to do with his right hand; for, 
for want of other occupation, he manipu- 
lated his mustache. So full of nervous 
energy was this motion that one would. be 
justified in watching well to see if he had not 
pulled out his mustache entirely. 
as this pastime was over he spoke again, with 
the same tendency to cumulative force. 
matter which this gigantic man enunciated 
‘was that the State needs money; the people 
have advantages, and a tariff is only a mod- 
erate price for them; the expenses of govern- 
ment are vast, and the Government must be 
supported by the country’s wealth in order 
to do justice to its people. Statistics and 
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argument played little or no part with Bis- 
marck. Itwas a question of necessity and 
epigrammatic statement. There was no 
logic in the man’s speaking, except the high 
quality of close statement. Reasons why 
were less the affair of the hour than down- 
right orders from the Chancellory. 

As soon as Bismarck rose to speak there 
was unusual silence, and it continued until 
he finished. Immediately on concluding he 
retired from the hall with the manner of one 
who would say, ‘‘ Now you have it. You 
won't dare to disobey.’’ But he came back 
again when something new had to be said by 
the great dictator. 

And the Parliament did not dare to dis- 
obey. The tariff law then passed has contin- 
ued ever since. Bismarck generally knew 
numbers far ahead. His men reported care- 
fully. Sometimes he was sorely pressed for 
a majority. He never liked the Roman 
Catholics, but he now and then needed them, 
They were a class of members who were al- 
ways looking for things, and Bismarck knew 
the things, and how many and when it would 
pay best to give them. Wheh he had to 
depend on their votes he made no hesitation 
to offer what they wanted. He was always 
true to his offer; but that bargain once dis- 
charged, the deal was closed. There was 
then a ¢adula rasa, and no new offer was 
made until the votes were needed again. A 
great man was Bismarck, the world’s prince 
of jugglers, with parliaments for boxes and 
kings for harlequins. 


WasuincrTon, D. C. 





VIGOROUS MEN, A VIGOROUS NATION, 


BY MAURICE THOMPSON, 


THE short and glorious little war just 
ended has disclosed many things well worth 
laying to heart, has opened many vistas end- 
ing far away in enchanting possibilities. The 
poet, the philosopher, the politician, the 
moralist, each has a new message of comfort 
drawn from the sudden revelations of Amer- 
ican power, wisdom and righteousness that 
have come recently, like lightning flashes, 
out of the great popular heart. No human 
mind can grasp the full measure of signifi- 
cance to be gathered from all the greater 


disclosures of the opening epoch. But there 
are details, at first glance unimportant in ap- 
pearance, that should not be lost sight of in 
the excitement of beholding tremendous gen- 
eral changes. 

We must not forget the individual in our 
sudden amazement at realizing the nation. 
The man is the corner-stone. Those young 
fellows who worked the guns of the ships, 
and who stormed the wire-tangled hight at 
Santiago were units of value, eacha criterion 
of American efficiency. Upon their nerve, 
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their muscle and their moral stedfastness de- 
pended the unlocking ofa great future for 
the nation and the world. While we are 
justly applauding and honoring the com- 
manders of the navies and armies as the 
official representatives of the nation’s hero- 
ism, we all know that the real fighters were 
the grimy and half-naked gunners and the 
irresistible musketeers—they did the actual 
work, 

And in connection with the enormous im- 
portance of the individual soldier and sea- 
man, the war has made startlingly clear how 
great a thing is physical health and strength. 
Probably no army and navy since the best 
days of the Roman Empire ever equaled ours 
man for man inthe best results of athletic 
training. In looking at our soldiers and 
sailors I was filled with admiration of their 
lithe and muscular forms and their show of 
virile health and intelligence. 

It is not hard to see the effect of boxing; 
rowing, football, polo, bicycling and base- 
ball in the make-up of our infantry and 
cavalry. The brawn, the spirit, the self- 
confidence and the quickness of men trained 
in or having intelligent knowledge of field 
sports and athletics are visible characteristics 
of the rank and file of our army. I saw 
soldiers boxing and wrestling, and their 
bulging muscles reminded me of the days 
when I watched Fitzsimmons and Carroll 
and Ryan training for the ring at Bay St. 
Louis. It made me wonder if, after all, I 
had been mistaking angels for brutes. A 
training even with cestus and myrmex would 


’ reduce men to the best physical condition 


for soldiers, provided always that it did not 
destroy moral stedfastness. At least there 
can be no doubting that the great wave of 
interest in manly physical exercises and 
training that has spread over the country 
during the past twenty years has wrought 
wonders in the way of preparing our young 
men for the important work they have 
recently done for their country. 

Athletics forbid almost everything that 
makes for the destruction of moral stamina. 
Careful dieting, regular and adequate sleep, 
self-control as regards appetites and passions, 
systematic training, an intelligent knowledge 
of the functions of the bodily organs, and a 
full acknowledgment of the importance of 
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discipline all go inte the athlete’s sum of 


practice and wisdom. He knows the value 
of health as the only basis of strength; he 
knows the value of training as the only 
source of endurafce; and he knows that 
training is but another name for discipline. 

We have seen that the aristocratic polo- 
player makes as good a soldier under the 
tropic summer’s sun as the cowboy and the 
trained regular, so far as the main essentials 
of soldierly qualifications go. Play has given 
him self-relianee, courage and endurance. 
This is but a straw showing the drift of the 
current. The larger fact is that athleticism, 
as a mood of our civilization, has resulted in 
a great good where we least expected it. It 
has given us the ‘‘ man behind the gun,’’ at 
whom the whole world is still gazing with 
admiring wonder. 

But there is another disclosure in this con- 
nection from which the youth of our country 
must take timely warning. A rigid physical 
examination, such as was never before in- 
sisted upon, preceded the acceptance of 
every volunteer; and this examination, con- 
ducted by competent physiologists, showed 
that tobacco, intoxicating drinks and excess- 
ive and ill-directed physical exercises were 
the greatest enemies of manly development 
and strength. Cigaret-smoking caused many. 
an ambitious youth to hate himself when the 
examining physician spoke the inexorable 
word of dismissal. The brilliant ‘‘ scorcher,” 
who had made his century runs and his great 
hill-climbing rushes, turned pale when told 
that hypertrophy of the heart forbade his en- 
listment, and the convivial youth had to 
stand aside and reflect upon his disordered 
liver. The oarsman and the football expert 
who had overdone themselves were forced ‘to 
give way to men of far less natural fitness 
who had conscientiously preserved and 
trained their nerves, muscles and organs. 

The moral would seem to be that our col- 
leges are right in giving prominence to ath- 
letics; and that a taste for physical contests 
involving great muscular exertion with a 
considerable element of danger, is not injuri- 
ous, but will be vastly beneficial to young 
men, provided that it do not degenerate into 
mere brutality. The greatest danger that a 
long period of profound peace offers to a 
nation is that of effeminate tendencies in 
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young men, This is especially true in a 
country where the advancement of civilized 
methods of living has reached the point now 
touched by it in the United States. The 
excitement and danger of hunting wild beasts 
are no longer an element of manly training; 
even bird-shooting is practically a thing of 
the past. Horseback riding and fox- 
hunting, which once trained a spirit of dare 
and dash in young men, have: been almost 
abandoned. We must do something to 
waste surplus animal vigur and to train our 
self-reliance and our resisting qualities, or the 
overflow will be sure to take for itself an in- 
jurious way of escape. 

The multitudinous appliances invented for 
softening, polishing and refining away the 
grosser features of masculinity, the training 
of the schools, of the social circles, of the 
home, of the church, all operate, directly or 
indirectly, to make young men careless about, 
if not contemptuous of, those attainments 
which are mostly the result of mere animal 
superiority educated by mere physical means. 
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This has been clearly observable in our coun- 
try; but we began to change about twenty 
years ago when athleticism was revived; and 
it looked, just before the war with Spain 
came on, as if we were pushing too far in the 
other direction. 

But in time of peace, even more than in 
time of war, the efficiency of manhood, 
brave, strong and stedfast, isvaluable. The 
temptations of peace are more insidious than 
those of war. In every walk of life, when 
the abundant luxuries of artificial taste fairly 
cumber the earth and almost enforce over- 
indulgences, the young man needs every ad- 
vantage that a sane imagination, pure blood, 
perfect muscles and a healthy soul can give. 
It is the animal that is tempted, and it is the 
animal that must be able to resist. If man, 
indeed, is the one living thing that hasa soul, 
he is the one living thing that most needs 
a perfect body in which to sheathe and 
protect that extraordinary gift of divini- 
ty. 


CRAWSFORDSVILLE, IND. - 





SPAIN AND THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


BY HENRY A. STIMSON, D.D. 


THE war is awakening many new ques- 
tions, and not unnaturally stirring up some 
old animosities.. The excitement of expect- 
ed victory and the possibility of sudden and 
sharp sorrow have not created the best condi- 
tions forcalm or generous judgments. We 
have yielded so unanimously to the patriotic 
conviction that there was nothing else for 
us to do than to drive Spain out of the 
Western Hemisphere, that it was not strange 
that we heard on the right and the left harsh 
vituperation of the Catholic Church as 
chiefly responsible for the condition of things 
with which we were compelled to deal. 

Spain is unquestionably an anachronism; 
and there is no country in which the Catho- 
lic Church has had such unlimited control 
for more than a thousand years. It is true 
that the Pope has found frequent and recent 
pleasure in sending there his Golden Rose as 
to his ‘‘ most Christian’ adherent; but it is, 
nevertheless, entirely unjust to speak of the 
Catholic Church to-day as the Church of 
Alva and Philip II. It would be no more 


true to characterize the various branches of 
the Protestant Church as the Church of 
Laud, or of the Anabaptist fanatics, or of 
Calvin and Servetus, or of Oliver Cromwell 
and the men who hung witches. 

The fact is few of us are aware how much 
we owe for the freedom and breadth and in- 
telligence in which we glory tothe simple fact 
that we have long lived in the open currents 
of the passing centuries. To be sure, we 
have shared this privilege in varying degree; 
and we are quite accustomed, in passing 
judgment upon certain of our brethren, like 
the Dunkards, for example, or the Scotch 
Covenanters, or the Mennonites, or the 
‘«Old-two-seed-in-the-Spirit’’ Baptists, to be 
charitable because, in the providence of God, 
it has been their lot to be stranded or left 
long at one side in some hidden eddy, The 
Catholic Church, despite its compact and 
powerful organization, has always exhibited 
the same characteristics. For three hundred 
years Spain has been out of the current of 
modern history, and the Catholic Church in 
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Spain has lived under those conditions. We 
may well wonder how it has been possible for 
a nation or its Church to have such a histo- 
ry. By the blessing of God we cannot com- 
prehend it. We have been in midstream. 
But the Catholic Church in America has 
shared our life, as elsewhere it has joined in 
the privileges and shared in the progress of 
other favored lands. To apply to the Catho- 
lic Church at large the terms with which we 
should describe the Catholic Church of 
Spain would be like describing it in the 
United States in terms of the Archbishop of 
Santa Fé and the Church of New Mexico. 

In fact, many Catholics take the same 
view of Spain and Spanish civilization that 
we do. It ought not to be surprising, but it 
was gratifying to hear a Catholic gentleman 
speaking in this line with the warmth with 
which one spoke in New York a few days 
ago. Hesaid he expressed the feelings of 
multitudes of his coreligionists. It is worse 
than unjust to talk to such men of Alva and 
Philip II. Well-informed English authors 
are describing for usthe real situation in the 
Philippine Islands. While too severe con- 
demnation cannot fall upon the Catholic 
friars who, in those islands, are numerous 
and are corrupt, idle, ignorant, self-seeking 
and, from allaccounts, thoroughly reaction- 
ary and harmful, on the other hand the 
testimony is equally positive that the Jesuit 
priests are exactly the opposite. They are 
living earnest, devoted and pure lives, and 
are strenuously devoting themselves to the 
task of uplifting the half-savage community 
aboutthem. A Jesuit may always mean the 
one thing to us; but in times like these we 
need to disabuse our minds of every prejudice 
that would lead us to misjudge the real situ- 
ation. 

What we think of the Catholic Church in 
America isof far more importance than what 
we think of it in Spain; and our Catholic 
brethren here will thank us for no opinion 
of them which we are not willing to apply to 
their Church in its nineteenth-century rela- 
tions, We have been content to live with 
comparatively little fresh knowledge of it. 
We have had M. Zola describing for us its 
condition, and M. Vibert picturing for us its 
luxurious or dissolute life. There has re- 
cently died a French novelist of the first 
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rank, M. Ferdinand Fabre, the friend of St. 
Beuve and Rénan. It is well to note that 
through his long and successful literary ca- 


reer he dealt almost exclusively with the 


Catholic clergy and the Catholic Church, 
both of which he studied and knew intimate- 
ly. He has left some nineteen works, with- 
out an exception depicting that Church and 
its priests as we would wish to be depicted, 
as struggling with the great human problems 
and duties, and giving themselves to the 
solving of them with the same earnestness, 
the same mistakes, and possibly the same 
success which we ascribe to ourselves. The 
significant fact is that among his own peo- 
ple the wide approval his books have re- 
ceived testifies to the correctness of their 
account. His ‘‘ L’ Abbé Tigrane’’ and ‘‘Mon 
Pére Celestin’’ are accepted as no less true 
to life than they are powerful creations of 
art. 

A friend who has recently returned from a 
sojourn in Rome, and has enjoyed very ex- 
ceptional opportunities of knowing the truth, 
tells me that he was filled with surprise at 
the evidence of tremendous changes that are 
quietly going on in both the spirit and the 
methods of the Catholic Church as seen at 
its center. We Protestants will be slow to 
believe that it is other than to us it always 
has been. But it is well to remember that 
the world has seen few greater changes than 
were introduced in tha: same Church by the 
Monk Hildebrand or the soldier priest Ig- 
natius Loyola. The Church which in France 
produced Fénelon and Pascal and the Ar- 
naulds, and rejected the bull against the Jan- 
senists, and in our time has been represented 
by the beloved Archbishop of Paris, Darboy, 
which in England has had Wiseman and 
Newman for her cardinals, and in America 
is known as the Church of Archbishop Ken- 
drick and Cardinal McGibbon, cannot be re- 
garded as immovable or unintelligent, or, 
with other than an injustice of which none 
of us would willingly be guilty, be held un- 
patriotic or unsympathetic in the great con- 
test that is upon us for the progress of the 
world. 

The Protestants are facing responsibility 
for facts which have grown up in communi- 
ties wholly our own, too alarming and alto- 
gether too reprehensible to leave us free to 
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condemn others. The canvass lately in prog- 
ress in this city under the conduct of the 
Federation of Churches revealed whole blocks 
of American and Protestant families of the 
well-to-do classes who areas utterly ignoring 
religion so far as church attendance goes as 
if there were no such thing; 233 families out 
of one group of 365, for example, admitting 
that they had no church connection of any 
kind, not even a child in any Sunday-school; 
while all around them the Catholic families 












attendants. 

I hold no brief for the Catholic Church, 
and I am sufficiently heavy-hearted over the 
burden which religious work in the city lays 
upon us all; but we must all bear witness to 
the success with which these, our Catholic 
neighbors, retain a hold upon their own 
people, to the immense audiences they se- 
cure, to the extent to which they exert over- 
sight and care of their children, to. their atti- 
tude toward divorce and the maintenance of 
the family, and to the revival now among 
them of the pulpit and the purely spiritual 
function of the Church. 

‘Whatever its errors in the past, and what- 
ever its limitations to-day both from its tra- 
ditions and what we must regard as its erro- 
neous doctrines, it is, nevertheless, a great 
Christian Church, almost, indeed, the great- 
est. We cannot, as Christians, but believe 
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present hardly a percentage of non-church. 
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that God is in his own time and way to re- 
vive it and purify it and set its candlestick 
in the place which will reveal his own long- 
suffering love and power. But whatever 
may be its ultimate destiny, it certainly is to- 
day one of the very greatest forces on the 
earth available for the Christianizing and 
civilizing of the world and for hastening the 
day we all are laboring and praying for, the 
day of the emancipation of all men and the 
bringing in of the triumphant Kingdom of 
Jesus Christ. We Protestant Christians may 
be perfectly true to our convictions and true 
to our history, and at the same time reach 
out our hand to these our Christian fellow- 
citizens with an unreserved and grateful con- 
fidence that God is doing his work through 
them; and they are true to their trust, no less 
than we, with al] humility, are ourselves. If 
the exigencies of the war with Spain shall 
have this as their result to help us to show 
charity in our judgments, and to unite us all 
as Christians in hastening to do our best for 
the long deferred redemption of Cuba they 


will not be endured in vain.* 
New York Cry. 





*** Even Catholicism has found new life amid its American 
surroundings. American Catholicism is differentiated 
from that of Europe by having given up its exclusive spirit 
in favor of one of compromise, and by having found the 
means to combine religious sentiment and a sincere love uf 
liberty—the very alliance dreamed ot and battled for by 
the great Lammenais and prevented by Gregory XVI. It 
is vain to seek to-day among the Catholic clergy of Europe 
for liberals of the type of Cardinal Gibbons and Monsignor 
Keane, who are at the same time models of Catholic fidel - 
ity.”—G. W. FiaMinco, in Nuova A ntologia. 








Carry him out and put him away, 





Reveille no more wakes him now; 






We’ve sounded his last ‘Lights out”’ 
to-day, 






And the dust has fallen on lips and brow; 





So leave him there,leave him there, resting 





still, 





With heed no more for retreat or drill. 





Lead his horse back to the camp again, 


Lead the beast kindly, for don’t you see, 





He frets at the guidance of other men— 





He misses the press of familiar knee; 





So lead him back over the glaring sand 





Kindly, for sake of the other hand. 


Tampa, Fra, 
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BY THEODORE ROBERTS, 


Three volleys over the trooper’s grave, 
And he moved no eyelid at noise of the 
three. 
‘* Ave”’ the first, to the soul of the brave, 
And the second ‘‘ God speed” from the Com- 
pany, 
And the last said ‘‘ Vale,”’ and then we turned 
And left him awaiting what peace he had 
earned. 






We shed no tear and we make no moan 

For the man who has left us to rest awhile. 
We pity him, lying there all alone, 

We recall old gesture and quiet smile; 


.But why should we weep for him now, when 


he 
Wanted “‘ Lights out’ through eternity ? 

















POMIUK’S RING. 


BY RALPH GRAHAM TABER 


IT is only a slight gold band with a tiny. 


opal setting, a child’s ring; for you or I 
could not push it below the joint of the little 
finger. For the matter of that, neither can 
its small owner now; but that makes no dif- 
ference to Pomiuk; it is the dearest thing on 
earth to him. 

Some of you who visited the World’s Fair 
at Chicago and strayed into the Eskimo vil- 
lage, at the northwest corner of Jackson Park, 
may recollect a little fellow who always wore 
a smiling face, and whose small, turned-up 
nose was sometimes in need of a handker- 
chief. .You must remember his comical 
dances, that brought him in showers of nick- 
els from the spectators; tho he did not dance 
for very long, for he had a fallin the grounds 
one day'that made of him a cripple. But 
this was not Pomiuk’s only means of conjur- 
ing the small change out of the visitors 
pockets. Nonethere could better crack one 
of the long whips, and with it send small 
coins spinning, and he was quite as expert 
at throwing a harpoon; but his greatest 
source of income was not through skill or 
chance at all. It was the irresistible way he 
had of winning all hearts about him, and by 
this he held the combinations to a good 
many well-filled purses. 

Do not, however, let Pomiuk’s love for 
nickels, dimes and quarters lower him in 
your estimation. He knew very little about 
their real value; in fact, he knew very little 
about that until long after the World’s Fair 
opened; but they were bright and pretty 
things, and Pomiuk loved to play with them 
and to hear their merry jingle; for Pomiuk, 
spite of his gentle ways and ever smiling 
countenance, was a veritable savage, and a 
close study of him might easily have led one 
to entertain a lesser regard for the enlighten- 
ments of civilization. 

But I started to tell you about his ring, 
and I must not waver from the subject. 

His first day upon a civilized shore was 
marked by an event for Pomiuk that made it 
ever memorable, It was the thirteenth day 
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of October, the year before the big show was 
held, that Pomiuk landed at Boston with 
fifty-six other Eskimos; and it happened that 
among those who came down to the wharf to 
see the curious cargo brought by the schooner 
‘‘Evalina’’ there was a theatrical manager. 
Whether it was out of the kindness of his 
heart or to advertise his performance is not 
material; but, no matter what his motive, 
the fact remains that he gave these simple 
visitors to America the freedom of his play- 
house; and that evening nearly a score of 
them, under a proper escort, attended ina 
body and occupied the boxes. 

_The play was merely a big burlesque, and 
they could not understand a word of it. 
They were dazed by the lights and the 
crowded house and the orchestra and the 
ballet. Thestage, with its hidden workings, 
was a marvel past understanding; but the 
songs were pretty, the costumes bright, and 
the dancing—ah, the dancing! 

Pomiuk had thought that he could dance; 
but never in all his most fanciful dreams had 
he pictured such wonderful dancing. From 
the first to the last his gaze fastened upon 
the dainty leader of the ballet. She wasa 
mere child but, nevertheless, the most skilful 
dancer that ever graced an American theater, 
and all Boston was talking of her and loudly 
voicing her praises. When her dancing was 
ended and she left the stage, Pomiuk’s smile 
departed, and he sank back again into the 
seat from which her fascinations had drawn 
him. 

The interpreter asked him if he liked it, and 
Pomiuk’s little black eyes lighted up and his 
little tongue reeled off long Eskimo words at 
the rate of two hundred a minute. The 
manager was standing by his chair, and he 
noted the child’s animation. 

‘* What does he say?” he asked. 

‘*He says,’’ replied the interpreter, ‘‘that 
since he has come aboard the ship, people 


_have been telling him about God and Heaven 


and angels, and that if he were good he 
would go there when he died; but he says 
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they must have made a mistake for he 
doesn’t believe that he is dead, yet he cer- 
tainly is in Heaven.” 

‘‘There are very few angels here, I fear,” 
replied the manager, sadly. Not that the 
manager needed an ‘‘angel,’’ for he was play- 
ing to crowded houses, 

Pomiuk now wanted to know what the 
manager had been saying, and when he 
learned the manager’s remark, he replied, 
with prompt decision: ‘‘ There is surely one 
angel—that little one. Oh, how! would like 
to speak to her!’ 

No sooner was Pomiuk’s wish made known 
than the manager called an usher, and in a 
very few minutes the little girl and her 
mother entered the box. The little girl had, 
of course, changed her attire, and Pomiuk 
hardly recognized her at first, but when he 
did so his joy knew no bounds, He prompt- 
ly threw his arms round her neck, and not 
only rubbed noses, Eskimo fashion, but gave 
her cheek a resounding smack, which might 
have been heard all over the house had not 
the orchestra been playing. 

The little girl took it good-naturedly, and 
then began for both of them a half-hour or 
so of such novel pleasure and amusement as 
neither had ever enjoyed before. In a very 
few minutes they managed to dispense with 
the services of the interpreter; and presently 
they retired to the back of the box, where 
the little girl danced a few measures for him, 
and then prevailed upon him to dance for 
her. It took her but a moment to master 
his odd steps, and when she joined him in 
them she won the last fraction of Pomiuk’s 
heart, if she hadn’t it all before that, 

At last the mother said they must go, as 
it was long past the little girl’s bedtime; and 
their parting brings me to my story. 

The little girl took a ring from her finger 
and fitted it to one of Pomiuk’s. ‘‘Keep 
that,” she said, ‘‘so I will know you when I 
see you again; perhaps it will be in Heaven.” 

Pomiuk looked at the little token, and his 
eyes suddenly filled with tears. Alas ! he had 
nothing to give in return. 

‘‘Never mind,” said the little girl, putting 
her arm round him; -‘‘I shall never forget 
you. I shall not need a reminder.”’ 

All through the hot, weary months at Chi- 
cago Pomiuk treasured the little keepsake 
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and thought about the donor, and wondered 
when he would meet her again, and longed 
for her with such longing as only the heart 
of a child can hold. 

When the great Fair was over, and Pomiuk 
with his people—Kangegatsuk, his uncle, 
and Tuklavina, the latter’s wife, and Kamia- 
luit and Sikeepa, his cousins—returned to 
their home in the frozen north, which, from 
the needs of their nomadic life, is from 
Nachvock to Ungava, Pomiuk gave his uncle 
his hoard of quarters, nickels and dimes. 
These, with his uncle’s savings , were prompt- 
ly converted into fishing-nets, guns, ammu- 
nition, clothing, a cook-stove and cooking 
utensils, tobacco, flour and molasses, and 
last, but not least in their estimation, the 
two most wonderful things they had seen—a 
clock and a Maltese kitten. But with one 
thing Pomiuk would not part for aught this 
side of Heaven—the little gold band that he 
had already outgrown, with its tiny opal 
setting, 

Kangegatsuk fel] among thieves by the 
way, and when, after many vicissitudes, they 
managed to reach their northern home, there 
were but few of their purchases left, save the- 
stove, the clock and the kitten. 

Nor had things gone well in Labrador dur- 
ing their thirty months of absence. . The 


_ fishing had been a failure, the seals had been 


scarce, and had it not been for the deer, that 
principal source of supply in winter, proba- 
bly none of Kangegatsuk’s band would have 
been left to welcome them. 

It was a sad home coming. Two of the 
thirteen who had gone to the Fair had-been 
buried by the wayside. Kangegatsuk’s 
father was dead, and his aged mother also 
died a few days after their return. Then, 
ere the snow was solid enough to build their 
winter igloos, a sickness fell among them. 
Kangegatsuk’s father had been the medicine 
man; there was no other to take his place, 
and nearly half of the tribe succumbed to 
this dread visitation. Those whose lives 
were spared were of little use that winter; 
and with but two or three well souls to hunt 
and trap and fish and serve the needs ofa 
score of ill ones, it proved a terrible season. 

Toward the latter end of F ebruary, when 
the cold was at its greatest, the powder and 
meat both gave out at once. It was nota 
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great way to the Company’s _post, but 
they had no fur to trade there. Fur to 
trade must be properly dressed. What little 
the half-tended traps had caught had been 
hurriedly skinned and frozen up: ‘There 
had been no well hands to dress it. 

‘But you still have your ring,” said 
Kangegatsuk. ‘‘Take that, it has much 
value, and bring us powder and meat from 
the post. Don’t hang your head. I would 
take it from you and go myself were I able. 
a= 

‘* But wait!” interrupted Pomiuk. ‘‘ Why 
should they not give us powder and meat? 
They do so to others further south, and even 
to those at the westward. Wecan pay them 


in furs in thespring. They have often offered | 


to trust us.” 

«And be like the mission Eskimo—like 
the poor slaves we know and have seen to 
the south? Not I!” said Kangegatsuk. 
‘««Never yet have I been in debt. It is the 
first rule of our tribe. Would you have me, 
the chief, the firstto break it? No. DoasI 
bid you and go at once. I speak as your 
chief, not your uncle.”’ 

Refusal was out of the question. Pomiuk 
bit his lip till it bled; but he limped out of 
the igloo, called the team of dogs together, 
and painfully harnessed them to the 
sledge. 

It was night, but that did not matter. The 
sky was ablaze with northern lights that 
flamed like candles blown by the wind— 
mammoth candles of gigantic power; for 
they clothed all the snow-clad mountains 
with a weird, ghostly light that was not like 
the sun's, nor the moon’s, nor the stars’, 
but a light that one could see by as well as if 
the sun had risen. 

It was cold, too. Our common thermom- 
meters would have failed to show how cold 
it was; but that did not matter, either. The 
Eskimo are used tothe cold. Thereisasilly 
notion that they like to be half-frozen, that 
they enjoy numb hands and feet and frost- 
bitten noses. The truthis, they suffer from 
cold quite as much as we do, but they are 
more able to bear it. That is to say, others 
would perish, perhaps, where they are able 
to sustain life. The same may be said of 
hunger. They are used to that, too; and 
they do not complain even when they are 
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starving. They will find food, of course, if 
they can. If they cannot, why then, what 
matter? All must go some time, some way. 
One way may be as good as another. I wish 
the world held more such simple, good- 
natured philosophers. 

Pomiuk took with him his uncle’s harpoon, 
his knife, which was long and keen, and a 
carpenter’s ax that they had brought and 
had managed to retain among them. In ad- 
dition to these he took an old boot. It was 
made of sealskin and had been oiled often. 
It was good tochewonwhenhungry. Then 
he squatted down on the seat of the sledge, 
and wrapped a bearskin round him, and 
shouted ‘‘ Whit! whit/’’ to the leader. 

For a mile he headed toward the Com- 
pany’s post; then he called out, sharply, 
‘‘Rara! rara/” and. the team obediently 
turned to the left and started out toward the 
ocean. 

At dawn they had traveled thirty miles 
and the edge of the ice was before them. 

Here Pomiuk stopped, built a snow house, 
and taking his dogs in as bedfellows, that 
they might warm both themselves and him, 
he chewed a bit of the sealskin boot and 
went sound asleep. Just one hour he slept 
and woke refreshed, gave each dog a piece 
of the boot an inch square, reharnessed them 
to the omatzk and started again on his 
journey. It would have puzzled you, how- 
ever, to tell where the lad was. going. A 
league to the southwest, then ‘ Rara/ 
vara!’ and a league to the southeast fol- 
lowed; ‘‘ Auk/ auk/” and a league to the 
southwest again, tacking back and forth like 
a sail-boat beating to windward; and that 
was just what he was doing, for the breeze 
was blowing in his face and he steeled him- 
self to its biting. If his young body was 
stunted and crippled, Pomiux’s heart was 
big and strong; but it nearly gave up hoping 
when mid-day came without a sign and the | 
afternoon began to go and nothing had come 
of his hunting. Again they stopped towarm 
themselves and to chew a bit of the seal- 
skin. He was making a mile to the south- 
ward each tack, and he thought, ‘‘I am not 
disobeying the command; I am traveling 
toward the post.’’ But he did not care to 
figure out how long it would take him to 
reach there. 
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Nightfall, and still nothing. The boot 
must last them another day. What was left 
was carefully portioned, the dogs were un- 
harnessed for the night and the snow house 
was building. Pomiuk paid no more atten- 
tion to the dogs, till there came a low growl 
from the leader. Then he looked round 
quickly. Far off in the dusk, he could not 
say how far, something white was’ moving, 
and the dogs were bounding toward it. 
Grasping his harpoon and hand-ax, he joy- 
fully hobbled after them. The half-famishea 
dogs would not let it escape. There was no 
need to hurry. But, tho they attacked it 
valiantly, they could not succeed without 
him; and it was well that he made haste. 
When he reached them, one of his very best 
dogs, the fiercest one, the bully of the team, 
fell back with his head crushed from a blow 
that Namuk, the bear, had given him. 

Urging the dogs to do their best, he ap- 
proached the huge creature as near as he 
dared, and sought to reach its throat with 
the harpoon; but when the right moment 
came he thrust too low. The weapon struck 
under the collar-bone and, tho he had given 
it all his strength and its head was complete- 
ly buried, the bear brushed the handle aside 
as if it had been a wisp of straw and, with a 
toar, made toward him. 

Pomiuk might have fared illy then, had it 
not been for his faithful dogs. They attack- 
ed the monster from all sides at once. The 
smell of its blood made them frantic, and 
seemed to double and treble their strength. 
It was well; for their crippled mastez, in try- 
ing to elude the enraged beast, had led 
on a small broken hummock of ice and t 
creature was nearly on him. 

It was not a time to think, but to act. 
Pomiuk’s instinct guided him. 
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strong in the savage, and in spite of his taste 
of civilized-life he was yet a child of nature. 
He lay quite still where he had fallen, lay still 
as death till the fighting bear stood over his 
prostrate body. Then he drew his knife and 
struck quickly, once, twice; and the second 
time, leaving his knife in the wound, sprang 
nimbly to one side, hand ax in hand; but the 
latter was not needed.. Loaded down by the 
wolfish dogs the great bear tottered and 
fell to the ice, and the bloody battle was 
over. 

Pomiuk’s first care was to beat off the dogs 
and feed them his victim’sentrails. Next he 
set about skinning thecarcass. It was heavy 
work for a mere lad, in the dark and cold of 
an arctic night, but at last it was accom- 
plished; the meat was hacked into sections 
that he could lift, the Zomatzk was brought, 
and all was stowed as it should be; then the 
snow house was completed and, with full 
stomachs, they all turned in and slept sound- 
ly till the morning. 

With such refreshment it did not take long 
next day to reach the Company’s post. 
There the skin was traded for powder, and 
bullets, and tobacco, and flour, and molasses, 
and tea, which summary comprises all of the 
Eskimo’s desires. 

With his omatzk loaded with such good 
things he returned to the igloos by nightfall, 
where the people greeted him joyously and 
could scarcely believe their good fortune. 

‘‘ And the ring ?’’ said Kangegatsuk. 

Pomiuk showed it proudly. ‘‘It was the 
ring brought Nanuk,’’ he said. ‘She will 
know me by that when we meet again” — 
there was a choking in Pomiuk’s voice and 

his lips quivered—‘‘ when I meet her again in 
her Heaven.”’ 


New York Cry. 





It is a bright, sunny day, this second of 
August, for the American in Holland. We 
are steaming up the Maas River, in the path 
of the ‘‘Speedwell,’’ with Pilgrim’s Quay 
(Pelgrim Kade, on the island which has 
formed since 1620) and Delfshaven on our 
left. This is ‘‘ the Queen’s birthday.’’ All 
the towns and villages, river craft and sea- 
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going ships are gay with the red, white and 
blue—which were Holland’s colors before 
they were ours. ; 
But, which Queen? In the treasures of 
royal womanhood the Dutch are now rich, 
This is a country and a month of queens. 
Mother Emma and daughter Wilhelmina 
rule, tho tne people govern this republic so 
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prettily disguised under the form and fiction 
of monarchy. The one is regent, the other 
is not yet crowned or of age. On August 
31st there will be a political sunrise and sun- 
set of importance. Queen Emma will be- 
come ‘‘the King’s widow,’’ Wilhelmina 
will be the actual and only Queen of the 
Netherlands. 

The flags flying to-day, the military pa- 
rades, the music in the air, and the illumina- 
tions at the Hague and in the cities are in 
honor of Queen Emma. In Rotterdam, as 
we walk the crowded old: streets, we find all 
view of things above shut out by numberless 
flags with orange cords and tassels. Chil- 
dren with orange sashes and caps, expressing 
hope of long life to the Konzngen, parade in 
bands. 

Born in 1858, this German princess, ninth 
in descent from William the Silent, married 
Willem III, the last of the Dutch kings and 
the tenth in the male line from the same il- 
lustrious ancestor. As plump, as pretty, as 
rosy as one of Rubens’s models, her welcome 
was warm in Holland. When her first and 
only child was born there was no sign that 
' the baby girl would ever become sovereign 
of the land of dikes and of the islands of 
spice; for Prince Alexander was then young 
and apparently healthy. Nevertheless at 
four, Wilhelmina became Queen presumptive 
py the death of the King’s son. In 1890 her 
father died and slept with his ancestors in 
the Groote Kerk at Delft, which is the 
Dutch Westminster Abbey. The sweet-faced 
child who combines several lines of descent 
from the Father of the Fatherland became 
Queen, with her mother as Regent during 
her minority. In Wilhelmina alone lies hope 
of the continuation of the House of Orange 
in the Netherlands. From the thirty-first of 
August to the fifteenth of September the 
Dutch are planning, metaphorically, to stand 
on their heads with joy. ‘The tri-color and 
orange are not the most restful to the human 
eye, and a return in mid-September to the 
tints of the meadows and the hues of the 
ocean will be welcome to one’s optic nerves. 

We are glad to see the Queen-mother hon- 
ored. With equal wisdom and affection she 
has trained her daughter, who, besides having 
the traits and features of the men of the 
house of Orange, has a will of her own, 
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True, the Hague ladies, while heartily prais- 
ing Emma, the mother, deem it necessary to 
their ideas of patriotism, to qualify compli- 
ment with criticism, remarking to you in 
confidence: ‘‘ But she is too German.’’ For 
be it known to all who think that ‘‘ Dutch 
and German are about the same,” that, asa 
Leyden gentleman remarked to me—showing 
that the location of what we call ‘‘a gulf of 


difference” was reversed—‘‘The canal be- 


tween us and Germany is wider and deeper 
than the North Sea.” After this expression 
of historic fact and preference for things 
British, it did seem cruel in that Englishman, 
great in business but deficient in geography, 
who addressed his letters ‘‘ Rotterdam, 
Germany.” 

Evidences of preparation on a national scale 
are manifest. The illuminating companies 
are filling their tanks, and the gas-fitters are 
soldering together and perforating miles of 
piping for jets. The letter W, now the most 
popular in the alphabet, is already every- 
where seen in every possible fabric and mate- 
rial. The shops blossom with portraits, 
paintings, photographs, and busts in plaster, 
marble and bronze of the pretty maiden who 
already rules the hearts of her people at home 
and at the ends of the earth. 

In Leyden, on Pilgrim ground, I spent a 
brace of sunny hours. Fronting Burgomas- 
ter van der Werff’s statue and on or near 
the site of the home of Luzac, friend of 
Washington, I read in the gorgeous flower- 
beds and finely tricked-out foliage-colors, the 
legend of praise and glory to Wilhelmina. 
Inthe Hague—the Dutch District of Colum- 
bia, whence we borrowed directly our idea of 
a seat of government without vote in Con- 
gress, long ‘‘the finest village in Europe,’’ 
but now a splendid and constantly growing 
city—it is hard to tell which will most 
brightly blossom, the flowers of fire or of the 
earth. In Amsterdam the water-fétes and 
spectacles will probably eclipse in splendor the 
ceremonials on land, The center of interest 
is the Dam, on which front the old city hall, 
built in the days of the Republic, with all 
dcors of the same size and dignity, now a 
‘‘palace’’ without imposing entrance—and 
the New Church, in which the solemn in- 
auguration of the crowned Queen into her 
responsibilities takes place, Most fitly the 
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ugly stone spike in the square between Paleis 
and Nieuwe Kerk is now hidden. On the 
boards which cover this memoria! of 1830, 
when Belgium and Netherland separated 
after war, will bloom floral and fiery tokens 
of joy and peace. 

The tourist familiar with Dutch history 
has his imagination touched as he looks on 
this great square of the Dam. Here the 
crescent city began when Gysbrecht, vassal 
of the Count of Holland, constructed his cas- 
tle and built his dam where the Amstel and 
the Y Rivers join their floods. ‘* Built on 
herring-bones,” winning its riches from sea- 
food and commerce, Amsterdam has also 
perhaps the noblest record among all Euro- 


pean cities for welcome of the religiously 


and commercially oppressed. The Dam has 
ever been the political focus, the spectacular 
center of the greatest of Dutch cities. 
Here have been celebrated freedom from 
Spain and deliverance from France, when 
‘the Dutch took Holland” from their hu- 
man conquerors as first they gained their 
land from the waves. 

I looked into the Nieuwe Kerk, but none 
can enter on week or holy day now, for 
mason, plasterer and decorator rule these 
precincts. In the Kalver Straat one sees the 
gorgeous stuffs which are to lie under and 
hang over Majesty. Older than the discov- 
ery of America is this New Church where the 
three Dutch kings (all modern inventions in 
this land) have been ‘‘inaugurated.” Really in 
conversation I hear more of the ‘‘ crowning’”’ 
of scholars in Holland, while for Majesty’s 
induction into office the republican term 
‘‘inauguration” greets my ear. Within 
these hallowed walls, where are the memo- 
rials of de Ruyter, of Bentwick, van Speyk, 
there are millions who would, and thousands 
who are striving to enter on Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 6th, where only hundreds can sit or 
stand. Nevertheless, it is said that of the 
journalists from all over the world, one hun- 
dred are elect and will be spectators. In- 
deed, the most elaborate program of hospi- 
talities yet prepared seems to be that of the 
welcoming ‘‘ circle of journalists,’’ showing 
alse what is to take place in the two cities, 
the one the residence of the Court—where 
also the International Congress of History 
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holds its sessions from September Ist to 4th 
—and the other the national capital, where 
the chief ceremonies and spectacles will oc- 
cur. The working head of this Press Com- 
mittee is no less a personage than Dr. Abra- 
ham Kuyper, leader of the Anti-Revolution- 
ary party, editor for a quarter of a century of 
The Standard, a superb writer, a tireless 
worker, exponent of the purest Calvinism, 
who is to sail for America in a few weeks to 
deliver the Stone lectures at Princeton. To 
condense into a line the public and popular 
program, one need but write the words, 
floral, aquatic, illuminative, musical, histor- 
ical, spectacular, and, in vast terms, and 
with emphasis bibulous and gastronom- 
ic. 

Concurrently the intellectual, domestic 
and artistic side of the Dutch national life 
will be shown. Think of a complete exhibi- 
tion of all of Rembrandt’s paintings. and 
etchings, of the great Congress of History, of 
teas and receptions at Mesdag’s atelier, of 
social receptions at the houses of burgomas- 
ters and royal commissars, of excursions to 
emerald-green polders and to the island of 
Marken, to say nothing of banquets at which 
speeches will be enjoyed by coteries rather 
than by the company; for who learns to 
speak or understand Dutch, even tho it be 
nearest of all others to English? Yet, as a 
sign of the times in Holland—which has as 
yet no Vassar, Wellesley, Smith or Bryn 
Mawr, tho Dutch young ladies assure me 
that this is woman’s day of promise for them 
—I note the Exhibition of Woman’s Work 
at the Hague. With it are to be held con- 
gresses on subjects and matters dear to 
woman’s heart. Especially suggestive are 
the books, manuscripts and handiwork of the 
illustrious Marie van Schurman, who was a 
college faculty in herself. How interesting 
to note that the President of our coeduca- 
tional Cornell shares descent from the same 
illustrious Dutch family of the seventeenth 
century! 

A happy life and along one to Wilhelmina, 
queen of hearts, beloved sovereign of the 
land which first in Europe proclaimed and 
safeguarded liberty of conscience! 

‘Oranje boven! Hulde aan de Koningin!”’ 


AMSTERDAM, Hocvanp: 
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a 
* Nous avons changé tout cela.” 
ng 


(Elaine loquitur.) 


‘* Ah wo is me, my Lancelot, 
That soon thy form must vanish, 

Since thou across the southern sea 
Must goto fight the Spanish. 


“* Accursed the parlous Congressmen 
Who rushed the battle on! 

Accursed the bush they hide behind 
Until the war is done! 


‘‘ And shall 1 weave a silken sleeve 
With broiderie fine and gay; 

My colors bright, most noble knight, 
To deck thee in the fray? 


‘* Full fain am I my lily hand 
To prick for thy dear sake. 

But tell me what my Lancelot 
Prefers that I should make ?”’ 


‘*You’re very kind,’’ quod Lancelot, 
‘And since I understand 

It’s useful in the Cuban clime 
I'd likea flannel band.’”’ 


Then swiftly, swiftly she fled up 
Unto her bower high, 
Of flannel fine she cut a band— 
She stoppéd not to sigh. 
(Elaine sings.) 
‘‘Girdle him round, good flannel band, 
Girdle the soldier round; 
Sailing on ocean or marching on land 
Sleeping on poisonous ground, 
Wounded and sore in the desperate strife, 
Fever and famine assailing his life, 
Help to preserve him to mother and wife, 
Oh, girdle the soldier round, around— 
Girdle him round! 


‘Girdle him round, good homely band, 
Girdle the soldier round. 

Tenderest care for the men of our land 
Into thy tapes is bound. 

Aid thou the prayers of the women to save 


Lives that. are precious and patient and brave 


From hospital horror or widening grave, 
Oh, girdle the soldier round, around— 
Girdle him round! 
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‘*Girdle him round, good flannel band, 
Girdle the soldier round. 
In the damp morass and malarious grass, 
Where the spider and snake abound. 
I would that my fingers with mystical charms 
Might render thee potent to ward away 
harms, ‘ 
And bring him again where my heart and 
my arms 
Might girdle the soldier round, around— 
Girdle him round!’’ 


She stitched and sang and sang and stitched, 
And pricked her lily hand; 

Eftsoon brought back to Lancelot 
A wholesome flannel band. 


‘*It seemeth good!” quod Lancelot, 
And looked it calmly o’er, 

The while Elaine, with spirit meek, 
Cried, ‘‘ What can I do more? 


‘*What more, what more, my Lancelot 
Can needle do for thee ?”’ 

Again she raised that plaintive note 
With threat of broiderie. 


‘* You’re very kind,” quod Lancelot, 
American was he, 

‘* A housewife, since you mention it, 
Would very handy be.” 


And she has ta’en the trolley-car 
And ridden to the Park, 

And there, intrenched behind his bar, 
She found the dry-goods clerk. 


‘*Oh, give me of the covert cloth, 
I want it fine and blue, 

Whereof I may a housewife make 
To give my lover true.” 


He stared at her, he glared at her 
And haughty was his mien; 

‘* We haven't got no covert cloth, 
But here’s pink bombazine.” 


Incontinent she turned and fled 
Adown the crowded aisle, 

While nasal voice pursuant said, 
‘* Blue covert’s not the style.”’ 
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But hunting here and hunting there 
She sought and sought and sought, 

Until she found blue covert cloth, 
Whereof she lavish bought. 


Once more within her bower high 
She tore the stuff in rolls, 

And strongly bound a housewife round 
And worked five buttonholes; 


And in each little pocket put 
Of thread an ample store, 
Needles and buttons, safety-pins 
A dozen, less or more, 


A tiny comb, a scissors blunt, 
Shoelaces made of leather, 

A thimble, and some plasters used 
To stick small wounds together. 


(Sings .) 
**O little housewife, 
Go, little housewife, 
Be a little housewife good, good, good. 
Bea steady housewife, 
Be a ready housewife, 


As every little housewife should, should, 


should. 


**O little housewife, 
Sew, little housewife; 
Be a little housewife true, true, true. 
Mend him, little housewife, 
Tend him, little housewife, 
As loving little housewives do, do, do.”’ 


Then once again to Lancelot 
She hied with footstep fleet, 

And laid the finished housewife down 
In triumph at his feet. 


Never a word quod Lancelot, 
But gazed a little while, 

And turned that housewife in and out, 
And gave a grimlie smile. 


‘* Speak out, speak out, my Lancelot; 
What woman’s wit can do 

Or brain devise, that will I try 
To aid and comfort you.” 


‘** You're very kind,” quod Lancelot, 
‘* And since you thus incline 

To help, it’s my opinion that 
Pajamas would be fine!’’ 


‘Now will I take my bicycle: 
And spin the country over, 

And trust me will not fail to find 
Pajamas for my lover.” 


( Sings.) 
‘*Wheel, on—wheel on, my bicycle, 
Away from musty sorrow; 
Let nature’s breezes bring me strength 
And freshness for to-morrow. 


_‘* Wheel on, wheel on, O bicycle! 


May each of thy gyrations 
Carry us into broader life, 
Widen our limitations. 


‘* Wheel on, wheel on, O bicycle, 
Fulfil thy buoyant mission; 

Untwist thy wheels of progress from 
The cobwebs of tradition. 


‘* Wheel off, wheel off, O bicycle, 
From narrow life and meanness, 

And bring us to the flowery fields 
Of health and joy and cleanness.”’ 


Thus singing on her bicycle 
She spun the country over; 

Of proper kind, she could not find 
Pajamas for her lover. 


‘Then took she silk of India 


And cut them out and made them, 
And ceaséd not to sing and stitch 
Till at his feet she laid them. 


‘* A boon, a boon, O Lancelot, 
I crave a boon of thee!’’ 

‘* Damsel, say on,” replied that knight, 
** What do you wish of me ?” 


** To seek thee when the battle’s o’er, 
To bear thee from the field, 

To give thee care and medicine 
Until thy wounds be healed; 


‘To nurse thee well, to cool thy brow 
Should maddening fever fret thee.’’ 
‘*It may not be,’” quod Lancelot, ‘‘ now, 

For Sternberg will not let thee.” 


** Alack, alack!’’ cried out Elaine 
‘* Full haplessis my fate, 

To be bereft of usefulness,— 
Why was I born so late? 


‘* For who before the present war 
Hath questioned women’s right 

To follow where their bleeding mates 
Lie wounded in the fight; 


‘To watch them in their hours of pain 
When feverish pulses fise; 

To nurse them back to health again 
Or close their dying eyes? 
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‘* The savage and the civilized, 
The publican and priest, 

Each jealous partisan of sex 
Hath left us this at least. 


‘* And must this scanty heritage 
Be wrested by the great 
Republican America 
In 1898? 


** Our voice in government is hushed, 
Our judgment scorned and banished; 

From all romance of history 

_ And art our form has vanished. 


‘* No more as goddess or as saint, 
In hierarchy we’re placed, 
From civic ceremony we. 
Are utterly effaced. 


‘* Forsooth—oh, great Male-ocracy 
Your greed is hardly nice, 
To grudge our last undoubted right 
Of patient sacrifice! 


** To fold our eager, helpful hands 
From nursing you debarred; 

In very truth, my Lancelot, 
It seems a little hard.”’ 


Armed cap-a-pie marched Lancelot 
Off to the Cuban land, 

Pajamas and his housewife packed, 
He wore his flannel band. 


Americanus homo, he 
Neglecting for his clubs 

Americanam feminam 
Acclimated to snubs. 


She watched awhile his hurrying tread, 
Then turned to help her mother, 

‘* Sister, your nose and eyes look red !’’ 
Remarked her little brother. 
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Scant time had she throughout the day 
For moping over woes; 

She dusted all the bric-a-brac 
And darned the family hose. 


She heard another brother read, 
To practice his oration 

Composed for graduating day 
On female education; 


Went to the parlor, to receive 
The Rev. Slimkins’ call 

(He talked of marriage—favoring 
The opinions of St. Paul); 


Wrote to condole with Cousin Sue, 
Congratulated Lizzie, 

Made ‘‘ Papa dear’’ a new cravat, 
And allthe day was busy. 


But when at night she lay in bed 
And looked out at the stars, 
And meditated dreamily 
Of men and puzzling wars, 


She thought, ‘‘ If I could pine and die, 
And down the river float, 

Draped all in silken cramoisie, 
Laid out upon a boat, 


With folded hands and hair unbound, 
And lilies covering me, 

Steered by an old dumb servitor, 
How lovely that would be! 


‘* And if he read a bit of note 
A dead girl brought so sadly, 
Why then—perhaps—that Lancelot 
Would feel a little badly.”’ 


Into her window gazed the stars, 
The old stars calm and deep; 

And murmuring, ‘‘ No such luck for me,” 
Elaine fell fast asleep. 


Betmar, N. J. 





THE CITY OF THE BLOCKADE. 


BY ANNETTA HALLIDAY-ANTONA, 


PALMS and pomegranates, bull-fights and 
sherry! A page from Irving and a painting 
of Murillo’s; color, dust, noise; clink of 
wine-cup and castanet; cigars, 
dainty fans and lustrous eyes. This is Cuba 
in general, and Havana in particular, a mix- 
ture of the Oriental landscape of. the Nile, 
the architecture of Granada and Constantino- 
ple, the atmosphere of Italy, and the weird 
fierceness of Barbary and Morocco, with 


oranges, . 


something of Egypt, Turkey, Tyrol, and the 
sense-ravishing charm of ‘‘ Lalla Rookh.” 
But three days from great New York, and 
time is turned backward indefinitely, the 
spirit of mafana is upon one: the romance 
of Old Spain with its picturesque peasantry 
and its princely paupers enters the blood; 
the cruel, the dreamful, the sensuous take 
possession of personality under this tropical 
glow, and the staid, sober, businesslike 
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American yields uncenditionally to their 
bewitchment. “By and by, when it has be- 
come the pleasure-ground of our nation, a 
new American life will come of this yielding; 
the strong vitality of the Yankee will resist 
for months, then the unknown agents of the 
vapor-laden atmosphere will conquer, mind 
and memory will refuse to operate as in the 
North, and, within two generations, racial 
characteristics will be remodeled. 

From the bay, the many-hued city spreads 
out like a patchwork quilt. Mighty mottled 
Morro guards the deadly ledges of the head- 
land, and to the right, not a stone’s throw 
away, so low that itis really a water-battery, 
is the fort La Punta, alive with cannon, its 
southern part extending toward the formerly 
swarming wharves and dense shipping, and 
its western’ merging into the famous sea- 
drive, Calle Anche del Norte. Back of La 
Punta are the arsenals, hospitals, morgues 
and other suggestive buildings, and a tiny, 
fluffy little park, full of marble statues, and 
sweet with violets and orange blooms, where 
many a sad love tragedy works itself out 
from a flirtation between trumpeter and 
Cubana. 

Behind this park is the tremendous prison 
which can hold 5,000 prisoners at one time, 
and south and west rambles the strange, 
semi-Moorish architecture of Havana proper, 
than which no quainter can be be found in 
Niiremberg or Cairo. 

At every step the narrow ca//es are a study 
in form and incolor. Here Saracen, there 
Doric, yonder Moorish, in. startling bright- 
ness of red, blue, lavender, yellow and pink. 
Glimpses of the noble bay with the gray gulls 
fluttering over it are ever present, the ferries 
plowing across its gleaming waters to ware- 
houses and stations, and eastward the Casa 
Blanca suburb, which trailsup the mountain 
toward Morro Castle. 

In the splendid daylight of the tropics, 
the white homes of this quarter, seen 
through the magnificent wilderness of vege- 
tation, are as distinct as temples. To the south 
stand the Santa Catalina warehouses, where 
in prosperous times were the enormous hogs- 
heads and brimming vats of the sugar that 
constituted so much of Cuba’s wealth. Poor 
old sunny plantations, where song and fun- 
making went hand in hand through the 
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cane fields! The smell of blood and the 
murder of war have passed over and remain- 
ed with them; and scarcely less pathetic is 
the melancholy of the deserted warehouses 
and tobacco factories, waiting for those who 
will never return. 

In this district is Regla, the lesser Havana, 
with its bull-ring, its dingy streets and lit- 
tle shops, its beggars, itscock-fights, and its 
never-ending guitar-playing and fandangoes. 

Fans and striped sashes are to be found 
here by the hundred, and daggers and 
knives from Barcelona, and cigarets and 
watermelons in omnipresent evidence; sev- 
eral quaint tropical markets are in this 
quarter, and Christmas Eve (even the last 
one) has ever seen a great merrymaking 
withinthem. The large spaces seemed fairly 
alive with bare-legged brown boys with 
turkeys. Donkeys pushed along with pan- 
iers laden with pigeons and ducks, the air 
was redolent with spicily sugared preserves 
of quince and apricot, and pyramids of 
oranges and dates rose sentinel-like upon the 
ground. Despite the war Havana butchers 
did a brisk business in Castilian mutton and 
Estramadura hams, and the dried figs and 
olives, Murcia cheeses and pig-skins of wine 
made the season merry, altho Gomez 
threatened the city, the reconcentrados were 
dying out from starvation, and meddlesome 
Yankees continually annoyed the serenity of 
Havana's festivities. 

It is from this quarter that Blanco knows 
the fury of the Havanese mob against the 
invaders will break out. The Regla has ever 
been the spark which would eventually fire 
all Havana. It is the most desperate, the 
most sordid, the most brutal and the most 
loyal district in this Spanish city of halt- 


“Moslem, half-Indian lights and shades. 


In the city proper, business and residence 
sections are mingled with delightful com- 
placency, and form thereby the most inter- 
esting studies. Over a shoe-shop.a banker’s 
family may reside; next door an old ecclesi- 
astical residence, with staircase wide enough 
to bear four coaches abreast, is perhaps the 
home of some Spanish grandee; beyond that 
comes a noted casa de huespedes, or boarding- 
house; then more shoe-shops, milliners, con- 
fectioners, etc., ad /ibitum, punctuated here 
by a church, there by a convent, further by a 
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wine-shop, and patrolled by regular regi- 
ments of lottery ticket sellers. 

Through the thoroughfares a constant 
throng circulates; women with roses or gold 
ornaments in their hair, large-eyed children, 
nurses with babes, men brown as Arabs, 
priests with deep, burning eyes; boy soldiers 
of seventeen (farmers’ sons from Spain); 
peasants with loads of wood on their backs; 
limping beggars; black, brutal negroes, half 
naked; Malays from far-off Philippines, re- 
volting figures with ready fingers and 
treacherous faces; haughty, violent-tem- 
pered Spanish officers, with twirled mus- 
tachios and white suits; grandees in landaus, 
bull-fighters, students, nuns, donkey-carts, 
dogs, trams, carriages, mule-wagons—the 
narrow, badly paved streets are all day long 
a rage of motion, a babel of tongues, in 
which the harsh utterance of the Arabic- 
Gothic 7 is prominent; and from these same 
streets at night a spirit of poison-tipped 
wings rises from the refuse and garbage and 
filth with which Havana reeks; and in the 
morning its deadly work is told in the new 
cases of smallpox and yellow fever—Spanish 
soldiers as well as townspeople and faciéficos 
—many of the victims being carried to the 
cemeteries at sunset. 

But the restaurants and cafés continue full 
of smoking chatterers. The still solemnity 
of death has passed them by thus far, and 
they eat their gardanzos and puchero, drink 
their anise and sherry and are merry, with 
no thought forthe morrow. Indeed, it was 
at not one, but many of these innumerable 
eating-houses that sofas, pescados and pas- 
telerias 4 la ‘‘Maine’’ were partaken of in 
February last. 

One soon accustoms himself to the strange 
blotches of color, each distinct in itself, that 
the city presents—a hotel painted a brilliant 
blue, a residence a fine chrome-yellow, an- 
other a superb blot of crimson, a line of 
stores in yellow and gray, ora ruin in gray 
and black, followed by glaring white churches, 
and other business structures orange-colored 
or deep purple. A painter who truthfully 
painted Havana would be called impossible. 

All buildings have that pretty Moorish 
legacy, the Jatzo, or courtyard. Sometimes 
these are but square inclosures of earth, bad- 

ly paved with bricks or beef bones, or oftener 
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the dumping place for all the refuse of the 
tenants, a veritable plague-spot where the 
tropical sun boils down upon the garbage till 
it festers or ferments, and the seasonal rains 
float it in pools, upon which a green slime 
forms, and a fungus creeps up over the walls; 
but often, too, the patio is the buen retiro of 
the family, where the tinkle of mossy foun- 
tains, the odor of geraniums and the fire of 
fuchsias charm the siesta hours and the lus- 
trous evenings alike. 

Many old mansions, one-time ecclesias- 
tical homes, and still preserving rich traces 
of decoration, are now economical board- 
ing-houses where light-pursed Spaniards in 
business reside with all their families. 
These once priestly dwellings are sure.to 
have tesselated marble floors, and tiled walls 
in blue and white that look like porcelain, or 
some elaborate baluster of iron, or brass win= 
dow-lattice, a relic of classic beauty and re- 
ligious interest. ; 

Doors are a unique characteristic, not 
only of Havana but of all Cuba, and look 
as impregnable as they have often been 
found to be. Each door is bullet-proof, and 
could individually endure a siege, for each 
house is in truth a fortified castle, a remnant 
of those times when a man’s home was his 
fort, and consequently his best defense. 

The Havana doors are mostly of mahog- 
any, massive enough to need a battering- 
ram for a successtul assault, and they are all 
riveted with inch-thick iron bolts. Often 
the bolt-heads are huge knobs of polished 
brass. Gargoyles in bronze or stucco and 
ancient brass knockers of enormous size sug- 
gest the delightful yet grotesque grace of 
the Middle Ages; locks of ten pounds weight 
are no rarity, and mammoth bars of iron 
and wood constitute the inside fastenings. 

Beyond Casa Blanca winds a valley of 
once peaceful homes and churches where 
many of Havana’s population resided. The 
chimes that floated over its dainty villages 
enwreathed in blossom, seemed never-end- 
ing; now, alas! the abandoned houses and 
weed-grown highway tell.of the panic of 
war, and the Ave Maria bells rouse the 
echoes of deserted gardens. 

It is long since the smell of smoke has 
been absent from the city or its suburbs; to- 
ward the interior the horizon line is daily 
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dotted with gray mists which rise sullenly as 
if to gaze down upon the ashes left behind 
them and the broad fields, sown thick 
with bodies of men and mules, toward which 
the carrion birds are eagerly flying. So 
much for Cuba Libre! But these unclaimed 
dead are better off than the wives and moth- 
ers, sisters, daughters and sweethearts, 
driven in herds into the capital—first 
held for the pleasure of Spanish officers and 
afterward turned upon the streets to die by 
starvation and disease. The Sultan of Mo- 
rocco has surely shown more mercy toward 
his condemned prisoners than Weyler or 
Blanco toward these unfortunate women 
captives. 

The midnight moon in Havana looks down 
upon many scenes, It pries into the tortu- 
ous alleys of the old town, where daggers 
are plenty and contagion unchained ; it 
glances at the evil-doers under the dark 
branches in the parks, and it peeps at the 
cloaked. forms of lovers clinging to iron- 
barred casements; for love, which is immor- 
tal so long as this world exists, is not yet 
crushed out of fever-smitten, besieged Ha- 
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vana. Here the soft light illumines a wom- 
an’s foot in a balcony, the prettiest sight in 
the world when both balcony and foot are 
Spanish; and there the beams shine upon a 
priest carrying extreme unction tothe dying; 
and once, not so long ago, a procession of 
Spanish soldiers led a file of horses through 
its radiance, and upon these horses were: 
lashed the dead bodies of facificos, their 
heads trailing upon the ground, and the 
rough stones cutting out brains and black 
blood. 

Seaward the great eyes of Havana frown 
over the bay through a dozen or more bat- 
teries which line the savage coast. Behind 
them clusters the brilliant, gypsy-faced city, 
with its massive walled homes and majestic 
palm-trees ; before them the war-ships of 
that forcefully named nation, the United 
States, righteous avengers of treacherously 
slaughtered comrades, range against the 
horizon, and the lap-lap of waters over that 
submerged wreck whose tragedy destroyed 
faith and friendship, seems a satisfied mur- 
mur: ‘‘It is well.” 


Detroit, Micu. 





THE statistical reports of the different ec- 
clesiastical organizations, if looked at in 
their grand summaries only, do not make 
the impression which should be made in 
order to a healthful practical effect. They 
may minister to self-laudation and rouse en- 
thusiasm, and yet need to be supplemented: 
by an examination of particulars that may 
expose weak points and show a necessity for 
the correction of errors and for enlightened 
practical effort. Therecently published sta- 
tistics of the Northern Presbyterian Church 
very strongly illustrate this. 

The ‘‘summary” is captivating: 7,635 
churches, 975,877 communicants, 57,041 ad- 
ditions on examination last year; $13,503 561 
contributed. But let us descendto a minute 
examination of some of the particulars conte 
these imposing figures. 

As to the numerical strength of the 7,635 
churches: far more than one-half (as I count 
them up, 4,349) have a membership of not 
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more than one hundred each; only 3,286 run 
above a hundred. The very small organiza- 
tions are numerous. There are 1,186 which 
have less than 26 members; 120 having be- 
tween 21 and 25; 666 between 11 and 20; 198 
between 6 and 10; 98 between 2 and 5; 25 
having 1, and 79 having mone. Itis some- 
what of a Presbyterian oddity to have organ- 
ized churches of one member and of no mem- 
bers. The explanation, probably, is that 
they are churches which have dwindled and 
really ceased to exist, but have not been 
formally disbanded or struck from the rolls 
of the presbyteries. 

As to the spiritual work and growth of the 
churches,so far as that appears in the column 
of additions to the list of communicants, 
more than two thousand (2,103) had no ad- 
ditions on ‘profession of faith last year; that 
is, in more than a fourth of the whole, no 
apparent conversions during the twelve: 
months, no one added from the world, no 
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child of the Church led to seek ad mission to 
the Lord’s Table. 

As to their financial showing: less than 
one-half (3,739) of the churches raised last 
year more than five hundred dollars each 
for all congregational objects. Nearly eleven 

hundred (1,064) are credited with nothing; 
and nearly seven hundred (687) raised only 
-from one dollar to one hundred dollars each. 
When it is remembered that that ‘‘ congre- 
gational’’ column includes all that is raised 
for the current expenses of the congregation 
—pastor’s salary, building and repairs, sup- 
port of the Sabbath-schooland of the poor— 
it will be seen that more than half of the 
churches can give pastors nothing like a 
living support. Even when two or more are 
united under one pastor, and even when in 
addition they are helped by the Board of 
Home Missions, this statement holds true. 
Of course where the figures in this column 
are so small the missionary and other be- 
nevolent contributions are nothing, or next 
to nothing. 


lt will not be a surprise to add that nearly. 


one thousand (956) of the churches are va- 
cant—that is, have neither pastor nor stated 
supply; no regular preaching services, no 
ministerial care. Nearly four hundred (383) 
made no report to their presbyteries. The 
number of their communicants are given in 
the present year’s tables as contained in 
their last report, and hence are not accurate, 
In both these classes, the ‘*V’’ and the non- 
reporting (and their lines cross each other), 
are a few strong and effective churches which 
are passing through a brief pastoral inter- 
regnum, and will appear in their proper po- 
sition in the next year’s tables; but the great 
mass of them are the shadow of a name. 
They help to swell the figures given in the 
foregoing paragraphs. Nor will it surprise 
one to note that while there are 440less min- 
isters than churches, nearly nine hundred of 
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the ministers are marked ‘‘W. C.’’ and 
“Ev.,’" which mean substantially the same 
thing—with no pastoral connection but 
seeking a settlement; while a large number of 
others are engaged in secular employments. 

If I believed the state of things which is 
thus brought to light was peculiar to the 
Presbyterian Church, I would not parade it 
in a non-denominational paper. But I be- 
lieve a minute examination of the reports of 
other denominations will result in similar 
revelations; and it may be that this article 
will lead others to make a similar examina- 
tion of their denominational reports. Those 
reports are not all as full and minute as the 
Presbyterian ones are; and Presbyterians are 
inclined to think that in the particulars 
brought under this review their organization 
is in a healthier condition than the others. 
If so, or if the Presbyterian fairly represents 
the others, do not very serious questions 
emerge ? 

If more than one-half of the particular 
churches number less than a hundred mem- 
bers, more than a seventh running less than 
twenty-five; if more than a fourth pass a 
year without witnessing any conversions in 
connection with their services; if less than a 
half of them are financially self-sustaining, 
do not the denominations err in the extent 
to which they organize and keep in separate 
and antagonistic existence small and unnec- 
essary organizations? Is not a_ powerful 
argument presented for more comity among 
them? Should not the movement for fed- 
eration which the Congregational Council 
has inaugurated, and which THE INDEPEND- 
ENL so wisely advocates, receive an impulse ? 
These questions to which I simply refer now, 
and others which will suggest themselves, 
have an important light thrown upon them 
by the facts which are —— out clearly 
in this article. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 





MUSHROOM SCIENCE. 


BY THOMAS MEEHAN. 


A VALUABLE contribution to the scientific 
knowledge of mushrooms has been trans- 
lated by Sarah M. Lanning, from Revue Scz- 
entzfigue, for the Report of the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture of Pennsylvania. The 
paper is by Protessor Repin, of the Pasteur 


Institute. He notes that the products of 
the mushroom canes under the city of Paris 
amounts to several millions of francs yearly; 
but, strangely, no one has studied how the 
mushroom obtains its nutrition. His experi- 
ments have extended over a number of years. 
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He describes the methods of culture in the 
caves. The caves are cut in the limestone 
as our miners dig for coal. Horse manure, 
turned frequently to prevent a too rapid fer- 
mentation, is the nidus for planting the 
mushroom spawn. Spawn is the mushrocm 
plant in a state of suspended animation. 
Contrary to general belief, Repin finds that 
the mushrooms, as the spawn develops, ex- 
hale much more oxygen than chlorophyllous 
plants. Fifty-nine milligrams of carbonic 
acid were exhaled from a single mushroom 
cap in one hour. Without an abundance of 
oxygen in the caves the mushrooms are small 
and stunted. The atmosphere must hold 
moisture almost to the point of saturation, and 
the temperature must be stationary before 
the mushroom develops. The ridge of ma- 
nure in which the spawn is planted is cov- 
ered with a layer of limestone soil, not that 
earth is necessary but to preserve the even 
temperature. The growth of the mushroom 
spawn is not continuous but, as in the higher 
plants, by a succession of rhythmic waves. 
lt grows about two months beneath the sur- 
face before it flowers, that is to say, before it 
throws up the popular mushroom. 

Among the higher orders of vegetation, 
numerous varieties appear. Pure white ones 
are preferred to the brown forms. The 


mushroom is very nice in its selection of ° 


food. It starves in rapidly fermented ma- 
nure. When the spawn does grow it ad- 
vances from the apex of the mycelium threads, 
and the rear portions die as the advances 
are made. It is, in fact, not the manure 
itself that the mushroom feeds on; but dur- 
ing the periods of slow fermentations myri- 
ads of microbes are called into existence, and 
it is these microbes that in some way prepare 
the: necessary mushroom food. Repin says 
there are two great agents in decomposition. 
It may be by chemical combustion or it may 
be by microbean fermentation. The latter 
is essential to the growth of the mushroom. 
Above a temperature of eighty degrees 
microbean fermentation ceases and chemical 
fermentation begins. Every attempt to 
make the mushroom grow and fructify in 
sterilized manure, free from microbes, failed. 
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In meadows where mushrooms abound, 
he shows that it is by the symbiotic action 
of microbes on the roots of grasses that 
growth results. Ammonia prevents chem- 
ical combustion; by retarding putrefaction 
microbean fermentation is favored. This is 
why stable manure is so favorable to mush- 
room growth. 

In the higher orders of plants, there is a 
continual differentiation of structure as the 
primary cells proceed from the seed. With 
this differentiation there is a loss of vital 
power. A mere branchlet will not grow as 
well or produce as strong a plant as a cut- 
ting or graft from a vigorous branch. Pro- 
fessor Repin makes the great discovery that 


- this is exactly true of the mushroom plant or 


spawn. To have strong or vigorous spawn, 
therefore, there must be continuous repro- 
duction from spores, and not from old spawn 
that has been frequently in use. Like many 
other scientific discoveries, practical men 
had been on the track of it before. A profit- 
able business is carried on by people in 
France who have learned to distinguish 
virgin spawn from that which has been fre- 
quently propagated from. They search the 
woods and fields for it, and sellit to the cave 
men at high prices, 

Mushrooms have other fungi that struggle 
to make a meal of them. They belong to 
the class of saprophytes. One of these is 
known to botanists as Mycogone rosea, It 
causes the mushroom disease known to the 
cave-growers as the mol/e. A number of 
other microbes are nearly as bad. The 
Mycogone is not, however, a saprophyte; it 
is a genuine parasite. The others come in 
response to defective conditions. He makes 
the remarkable announcement that fumiga- 
tion by sulphuric acid will not in the slight- 
est degree, affect the spores of destructive 
microbes tho it certainly destroys the de- 
veloped plants. Fumigation is, therefore, a 
benefit in arresting the progress of a disease, 
but is of no account in an attempt to destroy 
the spores or germs which may cause an- 
other outbreak when the conditions are 
favorable. 


GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA. 





SANITARY. 


THE MEDICALLY UNINSTRUCTED 
CONSCIENCE. 


THE above-named injurious faculty breaks 
out here and there on both sides of the ocean, 
one of the latest cases on this side of the water 
being the neglect of a Faith-curist mother, to 
call any aid to her nine-year-old daughter 
who was suffering from typhoid fever, and 
was discovered by the neighbors when in the 
third week of the disease and probably be- 
yond hope. 

But in England a most astonishing action in 
the House of Commons has revealed the power 
for mischief of a small but persistent minority 
—when that minority has been able to use the 
potent word ‘‘conscience’’ as its weapon. A 
bill was brought in to improve the vaccination 
laws of the country; but from the outset it was 
declared that one point was to be respected; 


this was, that vaccination was to remain com- ’ 


pulsory, and on this the Government was to 
be as adamant. Mr. Chaplin, President of the 
Local Government Board, was to oppose any 
letting down of these wholesome bars; but at 
the last moment this clause was inserted: 

‘No parent or other person shall be liable to 
any penalty under the Vaccination Act, 1867, if he 
Satisfies two justices in petty sessions that he 
conscientiously believes that vaccination would 
be prejudicial to the health of the child.”’ 

In the early days of vaccination, before the 
ways of the microbe had been discovered, it is 
true that there were cases in which the germs 
of other diseases were mingled inthe ‘‘ crust”’ 
formed on the armof a person who was suffer- 
ing fromachronic disease; but in the progress 
of scientific discovery it has been found out 
how certainly to avoid this danger; and in 
this country and in Europe there are huf- 
dreds of ‘‘ vaccine farms "where, on the 
bodies of healthy calves, a perfectly pure vac- 
cine virus has been produced which can be ob- 
tained at a few hours’ notice. Thousands and 
thousands of persons are vaccinated every year 
with no ill consequences save the slight malaise 
that accompanies vaccination; but whocan kill 
an ignorant prejudice? Because early in the 
century a few cases of the impartation of other 
diseases occurred in arm-to-arm vaccination, 
and the tradition of them has been handed 
down from mouth to mouth, there still exist 
people ignorant of the great beneficent facts of 
vaccination, and people are invited to bow to 
these uninstructed consciences and permit the 
door to be opened through which a desolating 
pestilence can come in. Even in enlightened 
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America there are opponents to vaccination; 
but no such concentrated and persistent clique 
as has led to the great destruction of life in 
Gloucester where, at last, an editor who had 
been most active among the leaders of the an- 
ti-vaccinationists in looking at hundreds of 
new-made graves, not only recanted his error 
of opinion, but submitted to vaccination. 

A bright correspondent in diagnosing the op- 
position to compulsory vaccination, as follows, 
says: 

**It comes from the ‘ masses’ -as. distinguished 
from the ‘classes.’ ‘Must,’ or ‘ must not,’ rouses 
a fierce‘I will’ in the British breast; secondly, 
the masses oppose all sanitary regulations; and, 
thirdly, it gives a certain amount of discomfort 
and inconvenience to the parents.” _ 

The action of the House has roused the 
medical profession, and the President of the 
British Medical Association, this year, at Ed- 
inburgh, made bitter complaint. He called at- 
tention to the fact that in Germany smallpox 
has practically disappeared; there has bcen. no 
death in the great German Army since vacci- 
nation and revaccination has been made coni- 
pulsory. He lamented that the new bill had 
not insisted on revaccination, instead of ma- 
king such a loophole for neglect as this ‘‘ con- 
science’’ clause. He said, if conscientious ob- 
jections were to be listened to, how long would 
it be before they would be heard as to the 
payment of taxes,etc.? ‘‘ No,’’ he said,** ‘ free- 
dom before security, is a dangerous motto that 
often means ‘freedom to do mischief.’’’ Every 
little while some remote community is attacked 
through the importation of the seed of this 
loathsome disease—in England, often by 
tramps, and it is soon evident that the suscep- 
tibility to the disease is not a whit diminished 
from what it was before the grand discovery of 
Jenner. Dr. Stewart thought an absolute 
monarchy had its advantages in hygienic and 
sanitary questions. 





Tue report of Dr. Roger S. Tracy on the 
number of deaths in the boroughs of Manhat- 
tan and Bronx for the first six months of 1898 
shows an absolute diminution of.396 from the 
previous year, notwithstanding the increase in 
population, and a decrease of 197 among 
children under five—thi¢ being the best test of 
sanitary conditions. The death-rate was 
18.66 in an estimated population of 2 048,830— 
the lowest for twelve years. Diphtheria and 
croup show such a marked decrease for 1898 as 
to convince those who are cognizant of all the 
facts that the general public is becoming edu- 
cated tothe early use of antitoxin, and also 
that the inspection of schools is a most salu- 
tary measure. The total number of deaths 
from these diseases is not only relatively, but 
absolutely the smallest in twenty-six years. 











AMERICAN LITERATURE.* 


Or making school-books there is no end. 
One almost wishes that there had never been 
a beginning, merely that. American Litera- 
ture might have a fair opportunity to be pre- 
sented to young American minds in a fresh, 
unprejudiced and genuinely sympathetic 
spirit. There is a great deal of superior 
academic work being done in our colleges 
and schools; but it is mixed up with a full 
measure of academic foolishness. Not every 
man who has been able to secure the posi- 
tion of a professor of English in a college is 
competent to prepare a school-book on 
American Literature that should be accepted 
as anthority. The volume now in hand 
tends to prove this beyond a reasonable 
doubt. The author is the Professor of the 
English Language and Rhetoric in Iowa Col- 
lege, an excellent institution in every way; 
but asa book by which young Americans 
are to be controlled in making up their esti- 
mate of American letters, professor Noble’s 
volume lacks nearly everything that such a 
book ought to have. In the first place, it is 
an example of stilted, choppy style, and its 
criticism has neither form nor homogeneity 
of substance. For example, take this note 
(p. 311): 

‘*Motley’s histories are accurate and trust- 

worthy, but not strictly impartial. His strong 
sympathy with the Dutch as against the Span- 
ish, and with the Protestants as against the 
Romanists, is never disguised; but the history 
is, nevertheless, perfectly fair.” 
The italics are ours. Professor Noble’s 
rhetoric may be good in the paragraph quo- 
ted from; but his criticism might be more 
accurately expressed. What he doubtless 
meant to say was: } 

‘*Motley’s histories are accurate and trust- 
worthy in their statement of facts; but their 
informing spirit is not impartial. His strong 
sympathy with the Dutch as against the 
Spanish, and with the Protestants as against 





*Stupigs in AMERICAN Literature. A Text-Book ror 
ACADEMIES AND Hicu Scuoois. By Cuartes Note, Pro- 
fessor of the English Language and Rhetoric in Iowa Col- 
lege. The Macmillan Company. $1.00.) 
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the Romanists, is never disguised; but the 
facts of history are presented with perfect 
fairness of purpose.”’ 

Such a phrase-form as ‘‘the putting the 
last ‘rolls’ into,’’ etc., and the almost inva- 
riable use of ‘‘seems’’ in statements of crit- 
ical judgment, as in ‘‘ The latter is written 
in blank verse, and seems to show some ease 
in the management of that form of meter,’’ 
are not marks of good style or of accuracy 
in thought. This improper use of ‘‘seems’”’ 
and ‘‘seem’”’ is frequent in these pages. In 
fact, Professor Noble ‘‘seems” not to have 
a clear understanding of what ‘‘is’’ and 
what ‘‘seems” to be, or what ‘‘appears” 
from the midst of things. 

This book of ‘‘ Studies’’ is interesting and 
not uninstructive. It suggests much that 
will send the alert student away in pursuit of 
attractive thoughts; but there is nothing like 
a safe outline of American literature by way 
of criticism or history. Some writers of no 
literary or other importance are forced into 
prominence while others whose influence 
upon our letters has been notable are not 
even mentioned. And even where the choice 
was between authors whose standing de- 
pended in the largest degree upon mere pop- 
ularity the selection was unfortunate. Why 
should Louise May Alcott be preferred to 
Gen. Lew. Wallace in a study of American 
literature, historically or critically? Why 
should Hamlin Garland of the West be point- 
ed out to our schools while Harry Stilwell 
Edwards of the South is left out ? Both writ- 
ers struck a strong new note. It is not easy 
to understand why F. O. Ticknor, as true _a 
poet as the South has produced, is left out, 
while Charles G. Halpine and Forceythe Will- 
son have honorable mention. Our Civil War 
inspired no finer or more effective lyric than 

‘¢ Little Griffin of Tennessee,’’ no more fin- 
ished expression of the old cavalier spirit 
than ‘‘ The Virginians of the Valley.’’ And 
strangest of all, why must John R. Thomp- 
son, who, as Professor Noble remarks, ‘‘ ua- 
fortunately has left very little of permanent 
value,” be embalmed to the exclusion of 
Father Ryan or A. J. Requier, both of whom 
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are ‘‘ fortunately’ represented in their pub- 
lished works by poems of permanent value. 

In making up the account ofa book like 
this, what might easily be passed by as mere 
omissions, become offensive commissions 
when they appear so frequently and are often 
so strange that they cannot be accounted for 
upon the hypothesis of ignorance or of over- 
sight. Theodore Winthrop was a bright 
and promising young man and died heroic- 
ally; but in a study of American Literature 
for schools there is no justification in history 
or criticism for making his name crowd out 
those of men and women who have done 
much more than give ‘‘ promise of brilliant 
works to follow.’’ Edgar Fawcett, who isa 
poet to be classed with the very best of our 
later American choir, is not even mentioned, 
while H. C. Bunner fares distinctly better 
with appreciably less desert. 

That the tone of Professor Noble’s criti- 
cism is vague and shifty will be observable 
by the casual reader; to the student his 
critical comprehension will appear feeble. 
Speaking of ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,”’ he says: 


‘*A half-million of copies were sold within 

five years. Versions of the book in more than 
eighteen different languages have been col- 
lected. After more than forty years it is still 
a widely selling and widely read book. Jf suck 
results are achieved without real literary art, as 
has sometimes been said, the fact would suggest 
some curious reflections about the value and mean- 
ing of art.” 
Again we are responsible for the italics. And 
why would not Professor Noble’s remarks 
apply to Wallace’s ‘‘Ben Hur,” or to any 
other extremely popular work that has found 
many translators? 

We have given Professor Noble’s book 
more space than its merits as a study of 
American literature demand; but we have 
felt that its shortcomings are characteristic 
of a growing class of books on this subject, 
whose whole tendency is to confuse and mis- 
lead students in a field of work most impor- 
tant to them. Criticism is never so effective 
for good or evil as when sent into the young 
mind through school text-books, and the 
writers of these books should be not. only 
well acquainted with the subjects treated, 
but thoroughly masters of critical insight and 
comprehension and of the fine art of literary 
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expression, The safe leader is the born 
leader, and born leaders in literary criticism 
are few, especially those who can wisely lead 
the young. 





RESEARCHES INTO THE MATHEMATICAL PRIN- 
.CIPLES OF THE THEORY QF WEALTH, 
By Augustin Cournot. 1838. Translated 
by Nathaniel T. Bacon. With a Bib- 
liography of Mathematical Economics, by 
Irving Fisher. (The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 75 cents.) REFLECTIONS ON THE 
FORMATION AND THE DISTRIBUTION OF 
Ricues. By Turgot. 1770. (The Mac- 
millan Company. 75 cents.) 

These are the latest additions to the Mac- 
millan series of ‘‘ Economic Classics,’’ edited 
by W. J. Ashley. Cournot died in 1877, hav- 
ing been born in Haute-Saéne in 1801. His 
works are experiencing among economists, in 
some respects, a revival of interest, if indeed 
we should not say, having their first taste of 
appreciation. Professor Edgeworth remarks of 
the present treatise on Palgrave that it is “‘the 
best statement in mathematical form of some 
of the highest generalizations of economic 
science,’”’ and Professor Marshall asserts that 
‘‘ Cournot’s genius must give a new mental ac- 
tivity to every one who passes through his 
hands.” The book is not elementary nor pop- 
ular, and may be too abstruse for ordinary 
students of economics, tho in fact nothing more 
is required of them init than the understanding 
of the first principles of the differential and 
integral Calculus. The bibliography of math- 
ematical economics prepared by Professor 
Irving Fisher and appended is founded on that 
given by Jevons in his ‘‘ Theory of Political 
Economy,’’ which has been somewhat abbre- 
viated and revised. The-works noticed in it 
are presented in four groups: Ceva to Cournot 
(1711-1837); Cournot to Jevons (1838-1870); 
Jevons to Marshall (1871-1889); Marshall to the 
present time. The value of this bibliography 
is very much increased by the arrangement of 
the titles under the economic topics of which 
the works treat. 

Turgot’s Reflections on the Formation and 
Distribution of Riches is probably the work by 
which he himself would have most wished to 
be known and remembered. It has hada hard 
fate, having been declined by the editor of his 
works, Du Pont. Not until 1889 did these Fe- 
flections become accessible in the form given to 
them by Turgot. The edition before us pres- 
ents a new English translation, based on 
M. Robineau’s text. The Appendix contains 


some extracts from Turgot’s correspondence 
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which may throw light on his economic theory. 
Turgot, tho dismissed by Louis XVI in weak 
submission to the court and Marie Antoinette, 
went out with the King’s testimony in his ears 
that he and himself were the only two men in 
the country who really loved France. The 
Revolution restored most of his measures. He 
was the author of the famous eulogy of Frank- 
jin, ““Eripuit celo fulmen, sceptrumgque tyran- 
nis.” 





A History oF Our Own Country. Sy £d- 
ward S. Ellis, A.M. (Lee & Shepard, Bos- 
ton. $1.00.) 

Mr. Ellis is the author of ‘‘ The People’s 
Standard History of the United States’’ and of 
a ‘‘ History of the State of New York.’’ There 
is no lack of American histories for school use. 
The field has been diligently cultivated, and 
the product includes many handbooks of a su- 
perior order. Each work has its own merits. 
Mr. Ellis’s handbook is a rapid, graphic, al- 


. most photographic history, condensed without 


being overcrowded, full without being con- 
fused, and the story is carried forward by the 
narration of what is most characteristic and 
important in it. .Mr. Ellis begins with the ear- 
liest discourses and discoveries, and brings the 
history down to the present Federal Adminis- 
tration and the launching of Greater New York. 
The tone of the work is highly national and 
patriotic, and in general the work is well done. 
The brevity of the work sometimes confuses 
the perspective and leaves the course of events 
not wholly clear, as, for example, in the ac- 
count of the battle of Princeton, the events 
which led up to it and which followed. There 
is some tendency in the handbook to fall into 
the popular stream, as, for example, the state- 
ment (p. 80) that ‘*‘ Cotton Mather had more to 
do than any one else in spreading’’ the witch- 
craft delusion. Cotton Mather did nothing of 
the kind. If the rules laid down by him for 
the testing of the accused had been followed, 
there would not have been an execution in 
Massachusetts. The whole section relating to 
the Salem witchcraft frenzy is exaggerated, 
and presented as if it were the one example in 
the country, or even the world. On the New 
York and Virginia history Mr. Ellis remains 
silent. Another example of the same habit is 
the wholesale statement with regard to the 
award of the Fishery Commission in 1877: ‘* It 
was an unjust verdict.’’ [It might well enough 
have been intimated that the award of $5,000,- 
000 to Great Britain was too large, but to fly 
out against the whole verdict in this way is an 
odd method of writing history and of teaching 


boys and girls to respect arbitration. In the 
account of the Italian massacre at New Orleans 
in 1890 we read: 

“Italy angrily demanded reparation. Secre- 
tary Blaine replied with dignity, promising to 
take every possible step to secure justice, but gave 
Italy to understand that it would be done in our 
own way, and that we would accept no dictation 
fromher. The situation at one time was threat- 
ening, and there was much talk of war. Gradu- 
ally, however, Italy saw her blundering, and 
gracefully apologized. Our Government volun- 
tarily paid the families of the victims that were 
Italian citizens a generous sum of money, and in 
the end Italy and the United States became 
stronger friends than before.” 


This is a Spanish bully’s way of writing his- 
tory;and for a school-book too! The brief 
summaries of recent events and of the success- 
ive Presidential administrations are in gen- 
eral well and fairly done, tho we can but think 
that the liberal policy of President Hayes 
toward the Southern States was important and 
eventful enough to have been mentioned to his 
credit, and receive at least as much attention 
as the strikes and riots of the locomotive en- 
gineers. 





IsAIAH: A Stupy oF CHAPTERS I-XII. By H. 
G. Mitchell, Professor in Boston University. 
(T. Y. Crowell & Co. 8vo, pp., 263, cloth, 
$2.00. ) 

The favorable reception of Professor Mitch- 
ell’s little book on Amos has encouraged him 
to bring out this larger work an Isaiah, which 
is to be followed by a second volume on Isaiah 
xiii-xxxix, and, as we assume, eventually by a 
third to complete the Book. The work, as it 
stands, has grown out of lectures to the author’s 


theological classes in the Boston University. 


The basis of it is a new translation for which 
important improvements on the “‘ Revised ”’ are 
claimed. In a cautious and reverent way the 
fragmentary or documentary theory of the 
composition of the text is conceded in this 
translation, not perhaps to the full length of 
frankly assuming that* several independent 
documents were employed in its composition or 
revision, but that Isaiah’s text has been added 
to or changed. In this translation the parts 
believed to be genuine are printed in common 
Roman type, the rest in. italics. Words or 
clauses restored are indicated by brackets, 
while glosses on non-Isaianic passages are in- 
closed in parentheses. This is not as definite 
as the method adopted by the editors of the 
so-called ‘‘ Rainbow Bible’; but it places the 
work substantially on'the same critical basis as 
to the text. In fact, the author avows this 
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position, and in a cautious and reverent man- 
ner gives his reasons for regarding the book in 
its present form as a welding togcther of va- 
rious earlier and later manuscripts. The trans- 
lation is introduced with a biographic Intro- 
duction on Isaiah and another on his life and 
times and the conditions in which the prophecy 
was written. The author’s position through- 
out the commentary is an independent one, in 
which he neither varies from conservatives 
like Delitsch, nor accepts the conclusions of 
the more advanced critics without a cautious 
restatement of reasons. His view of the ad- 
ditions to these first twelve chapters is char- 
acteristic, for he stoutly maintains that they 
are not to be viewed as corruptions, but sin- 
cere, divinely directed attempts to adapt Isa- 
iah to new situations. The new translation of 
the text made it necessary to present it in one 
connected series. This will account for the 
removal of the commentary to the end, and 
its presentation in the form of a continuous 
discussion—a form which the author, however, 
prefers as being less liable to confuse the stu- 
dent and distort the meaning of the sacred 
writer. It is, however, a question whether 
more is not gained in the other nfethod by hav- 
ing the text continuously in sight and under 
comparison. 


DOCUMENTARY HISTORY OF THE EVANGELICAL 
LUTHERAN MINISTERIUM OF PENNSYLVA- 
NIA AND ADJACENT STATES. Proceedings of 
the Annual Conventions from 1748 to 1821. 
Compiled and Translated from Records in 
the Archives and fromthe Written Protocols. 
(Board of Publication of the General Coun- 
cil of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
North America. Philadelphia. 8vo, pp. 
619. $3.50.) 

This is the Jubilee Memorial volume of the 
Lutheran Ministerium or Synod of Pennsylva- 
nia, in commemoration of its one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary. There were Lutherans in 
New York in 1621 from Holland, and others 
from Sweden, carrying out a plan of Gustavus 
Adolphus. They were.settled on the Delaware 
in 1636. What proved the strongest Lutheran 
immigration was German, and began to show 
itself in Pennsylvania soon after the grant to 
Penn in 1680. In 1710 three or four thousand 
came from the Palatinate to New York. By 
1723 most of them had found their way to 
Pennsylvania, where they were welcomed by 
the Quakers, between whom and themselves 
there were many bonds of sympathy and spir- 
itual relationship, and with whom they acted 
in strong and instructive contrast with the 
Scotch-Irish in the same State. They had 
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congregations of their own, which by 1733 
had grown so important that a deputation was 
sent to ‘Germany for aid, particularly for 
ministers. The younger Francke, C. A., 
not the great A. H. Francks, who lived in the 
preceding century, sent them in response one 
of the greatest missionaries who ever came to 
this ‘country, Henry Melchior Muhlenberg, 
then in his thirty-first year. Aftera brief visit 
to Georgia, he came to Philadelphia in 1742, 
where his work was so prospered asto give 
the Lutheran Synod or Ministerium an organi- 
zation which has not only survived but spread 
through the country and carried with it the 
name of Muhlenberg as the patriarch and fa- 
ther of American Lutheranism. This will ex- 
plain the significance of the volume before us. 
The first convention of the Pennsylvania Min- 
isterium was held in Philadelphia, August, 
26th, 1748. Its records have been preserved, 
and are published in full inthis volume at the 
head of the practically unbroken series of simi- 
lar meetings from that date on for one hun- 
dred and fifty years. This volume contains 
this series of priceless records, of which it is 
wholly impossible for us to speak in any but 
the most general way. They are the stuff of 
which history is made, full of “dates, facts, in- 
cidents, invaluable bits of evidence, direct and 
indirect,glimpses of the life,piety and religious 
temper of the times. The collection runs on until 
1780 as a record ef the thirty-three conven- 
tions of the Synod, which had been held upto’ 
that time. With the thirty-fourth convention 
of 1781, a new series begins of conventions or- 
ganized under the first ‘‘ Constitution of the 
Ministerium of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of North America, in Force in 1781,” 
and the ‘‘ Constitution of 1792.’’ The Docu- 
ments which compose the volume are edited 
and presented with reverent care and critical 
accuracy. Many of them have been translated 
for the purpose. The value and practical use- 
fulness of the work has been very greatly in- 
creased by an elaborate series of indexes, four 
in number. First comes an Index of Topics 
discussed, or in any way illustrated, in the en- 
tire work. This is followed by an Index of 
Pastors, including clergymen from _ other 
denominations who have served in the 
bounds of the Ministerium, and applicants 
for the ministry. The third is the Local 
Index of the entire geography of the Min- 
isterium. It is intended to be complete for 
every congregation within its bounds. The 
fourth and final is the Index of Lay Delegates 
to Synod, with the names of the congregations 
they represented and years of service. 
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A QUAKER EXPERIMENT IN GOVERNMENT. Sy 
Isaac Sharpless, President of Haverford Col- 
lege. (Alfred J. Ferris, Philadelphia. 
$1.50.) 

Haverford College enjoys, we believe, the 
distinction among American colleges of being 
the only one which is endowed and adminis- 
tered wholly within the Society of Friends. 
Its President intimates in the Preface that he 
was born and bred in that Society. It would 
have been hardly possible for any one less in- 
timately acquainted with the Quakers and their 
history to have written the really delightful 
and yet critically appreciative volume before 
us. It presents what, following the author’s 
example, we may not hesitate to call Quaker- 
ism in its most attractive light. There is an 
essential element of idealism in Quakerism 
which constitutes at once its weakness and its 
strength, and never fails to attract sympathy 
in its failures or admiration for its success. 


This is the charm and the value of President 


Sharpless’s monograph. He gets his title 
from Penn himself, who, in the extract selected 
for the motto of the book, speaks of the new 
foundation he is making in this country as a 
‘‘holy experiment.’”’ The picture given of Penn 
is exceedingly attractive. Itis a portrait in 
which the great Proprietor stands before us in 
the glory of his best and greatest thoughts and 
plans. The social order he founded was in- 
tended. to be one of such simplicity that it 
would administer itself more by the inner force 
of its own honest sociology than by the exter- 
nal constraint of politics. President Sharpless 
studies the Pennsylvania experiment in four or 
five of its most important aspects. . First we 
have the Quakers themselves in their strong 
individualism and democratic relations to civil 
liberty. The keynote to this history is Penn’s 
frank declaration in 1700: 

“Friends, if in. the Constitution by charter 
there be anything that jars, alter it. If you want 
a law forthis or that, prepareit. ... Study 
peace and be at unity. . . . I desire to see 
mine not otherwise than in the public’s prosperi- 
ty.” 

The Quaker attitude to religious. liberty and 
their Indian policy form, as a matter of 
course, important chapters in the author’s 
volume. Their attitude to war is another 
matter and one which probably had as much 
as anything else to do with the downfall of the 
Quaker supremacy in Pennsylvania. Presi- 
dent Sharpless dates this decline from 1750 and 
gives us an interesting chapter on the subject. 
He regrets that the Quakers did not stand firm 
to their original position and hold the public 
places which were given to them and act there 
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in obedience to their principles, instead of re- 
signing and retiring from the contest. He 
believes that this policy of non-resistant faith- 
fulness to conviction, when place and respon- 
sibility were in their hands, would have given 
the world a more virile example of the merits 
of the Quaker method of meeting wrong and 
injustice. Perhaps so; we shall never know. 
What we do know is that the Society did not 
think so, but divided on this very issue, and 
the power passed into the hands of the more 
aggressive and hard-headed Scotch-Irish. 
President Sharpless’s study is none the less 
interesting. The ‘‘experiment’’ he describes 
was by no means a total failure. What was 
really sound in it survived, and will survive in 
the far better form of potent social idea and 
principle than it would have had if organized 
in the consistent ideal social Quakerism of 
William Penn. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF GOVERNMENT. Sy George 
W. Walthew. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.25.) 

The author describes this essay in his sub- 
title asa 

‘‘Treatise on the fundamental characteristics 
of man as exhibited in his relations to the State, 
and the ultimate form of civil government certain 
to result therefrom.” 

This indicates that he has at least a clear con- 

ception of the basis on which civil government 

rests in the psychologic constitution of men 
and the divinely appointed necessities of their 
social relations. The book is addressed to 
readers who are able to follow rather abstruse 
lines of speculation, tho the author makes his 
points clearly enough. As compared with the 
system of government laid down in the United 
States Constitution, he believes that the Brit- 
ish system is better, as in it responsibility is 
concentrated and not lost in the elaborate 
checks of a system of balanced powers. While 
he believes in democratic government and, in 
some respects, in an extreme form of demo- 
cratic government, popular power presents 
itself to him in a double aspect, in which the 
popular instinct, working soundly and truly 
to the main point of great questions and poli- 
cies, is sure to go wrong as to the elaboration 
of details, methods and administration. It 
requires here to be aided by the competent 
statesman who will find his place, be found 
for it or put in it by a law of political 
selection which Mr. Walthew elaborates in his 
second chapter. The chapter on the ‘‘ Alter- 

nation of Political Forces,’’ reads to us like a 

somewhat difficult statement of the function 

and value of an enlightened and patriotic Op- 
position in a free government. The author, 
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however, accumulates around the main ques- 
tion a large re-enforcementof philosophical il- 
lustration and reflection. The same is true of 
the following chapter on ‘‘The Law of Political 
Subordination.’’ In plain English the author 
means that ‘‘ public duty is a public trust.”” It 
would be unjust toend this notice without add- 
ing that when he chooses to use it, the author 
-has a remarkable ability for plain speech, and 
that the merit of his book depends largely on 
these bold, vigorous and manly sallies. 


THE STUDENT MISSIONARY APPEAL. Addresses 
at the Third International Convention of the 
Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign 
Missions, held at Cleveland, Ohio, Feb. 
23-27, 1898. (New York: Student Volun- 
teer Movement for Foreign Missions.) 

There has been noconvention in these days 

of conventions which surpassed this one at 
Cleveland for directness and simplicity of pur- 
pose and effective work. Those who had the 
ordering of it meant business, and they allowed 
nothing to come between them and the secur- 
ing of the end in view, which was the clear 
setting forth of the aims, opportunities and 
needs of the great Student Movement for For- 
eign Missions. The selection of topics and of 
speakers was held rigidly to the test of utility. 
Experts, and experts only, were invited to the 
platform, and they were held to a close acr 
count for every minute of time occupied. The 
Developments of the Movement itself; the 
Preparation and Qualifications of the Volun- 
teer; the Problems of the Non-Christian 
World; the Financial Problem in Missions; the 
Responsibility of the Students, of Pastors, of 
Ministers, of Laymen, were set forth very 
forcibly by such men as John R. Mott, Presi- 
ident Ewing, of Lahore, India, the Bishop of 
Huron, Dr. A. F. Schauffler, S. M. Zwemer, 
‘Robert E. Speer, President Charles Cuthbert 
Hall, and many others. There were surveys 
of the different fields and discussions of mis- 
sionary methods by those of practical experi- 
ence. The whole is admirably presented for 
the most part in accurate verbatim form, and 
constitutes an invaluable element in any mis- 
sionary library. It.is full of suggestion, in- 
formation, inspiration. 


EssAYsS ON THE CIVIL WAR AND RECONSTRUC- 
TION and Related Topics. By William 
Archibald Dunning, Ph.D., Professor of 
History in Columbia University. (The Mac- 
millan Company. $2.00.) 

This is a collection of political essays pub- 
lished during the last eleven years, four in the 

Political Science Quarterly, cne in the Yale Re- 
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view, and one among the “‘ Papers of the Amer- 
ican Historical Association.” As collected 
into one volume they make a systematic and 
logical discussion of the constitutional ques- 
tions involved in the Civil War and in recon- 
struction which is in the highest degree oppor- 
tune, for events have brought us to another 
crisis in our constitutional history, and there 
are strong symptoms of an inclination to re- 
sort to the same general methods of solv- 
ing the problem which cost us so much be- 
fore... Professor Dunning begins with the 
question, what became of the Constitution in 
the Civil War, what was the constitutional 
status of the revolted States during the hostili- 
ties and in the period of reconstruction? He 
discusses those moot questions of the times, 
the war power, the Presidential Dictatorship, 
Mr. Sumner’s ‘‘State suicide,’’ Thaddeus 
Stevens’s ‘‘ conquered provinces,”’ the ‘‘sus- 
pended animation ”’ or “‘ forfeited rights ”’ the- 


_ory. The military occupation of the South did 


not end so long ago as to make the discussion 
of it ancient history, or the author’s calm, ju- 
dicial tone any less impressive. As bearing 
on the reconstruction history, the volume 
comes to an end in a study of the impeachment 
trial of President Johnson, the points at which 
it broke down, and what the country escaped 
by that breakdown. The other chapters an- 
swer the question, Are the States equal under 
the Constitution? substantially that they are, 
and gives a sketch of American political phi- 
losophy, beginning calmly with the asser- 
tion, ‘‘ There is no American political philos- 
ophy.”’ 

THE AWAKENING OF A NATION. Mexico of To- 
day. By Charles F. Lummis. Profusely 
Illustrated. (Harper & Brothers. $2.50.) 

The awakening hero of Mr. Lummis’s epic is 

Mexico, and no man need have a better to sing 
of nor more that is good, inspiring and hope- 
fulto say of him. This is the conclusion to 
which the reading of Mr. Lummis’s papers in 
Harper's Magazine during the year past has al- 
ready brought us. To those who have not 
followed Mexico through the past twenty years 
or read the Reports of its most admirable rep- 
resentative at Washington, this book will be a 
revelation. The transformation under Diaz 
has been complete. It has settled down into a 
well-ordered Government:and gone to work 
building railways, founding industries, devel- 
oping schools, literature and art. His descrip- 
tion of Diaz, with his slight infusion of the ab- 
original Indian (p. 105), is worth quoting: 


‘*There are young old men everywhere, but 
this is the freshest veteran in my knowledge. By 
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the lithe step, the fine ruddy skin, whose capil- 
laries have not yet learned to clog or knot, by the 
keen, full eye or the round, flexible voice, it seems 
a palpable absurdity to pretend that this man has 
counted not only sixty-seven years, but years of 


supreme stress. If in forty of them he ever 


knew a comforting certainty, it must-have been | 


by faith, not by sight ; for from boyhood to mid- 
dle life his face was always against overwhelming 
odds.”’ 

The draining of the valley of Mexico (p. 52) is 
another achievement to which the reader may 
turn. The growth of railways (p. 78), of man- 
ufactures and manufactories (p. 36), and of 
institutions of learning and schools (p. 66) are 
passages which the reader will wish to read. 
When he has read them he will be convinced 
that Mr. Lummis has some good ground for 
his high encomiums,and that Mexico is indeed 
worth knowing by her neighbors. 


THE Cross IN TRADITION, HISTORY AND ART. 
By the Rev. William Wood Seymour. With 
Illustrations. Large 8vo, pages xxx, 489. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 

This beautiful volume has been unfortunate 
in the writing and the editing. The author 
left his manuscript unrevised, and his literary 
executor died before it received his correc- 
tions. It contains an immense amount of in- 
formation compiled for the most part from 
uther volumes. Its value depends upon the 
value of the sources, for nota great deal of 
critical judgment is shown in the use of 
them. There is a great deal of information 
about the crosses in architecture and symbol- 
ism, and a very large number of beautiful il- 
lustrations. Of course the bulk of the volume 
is devoted to the period covered by the his- 
tory of Christianity, and it is fortunate that 
this portion is the more important as well as 
the larger, for the introductory chapter given 
to the history of the cross before the Christian 
era is of no value whatever. It assumes that 
every line cutting another line at right angles 
which appears in the way of ornamentation or 
symbol on any pre-Christian bit of pottery or 
seal-is an adumbration of Christian faith, and 
itis interpreted accordingly. Of course this 
is all nonsense. The crux ansata of the Egyp- 
tian monument had its own meaning, and the 
Babylonian and Assyrian cylinder seals occa- 
sionally show a cross whose meaning even yet 
nobody knows. Probably it was the symbol of 
a single god. So with the fylfot, or swastika. 
On this subject the author depends upon Lay- 
ard’s guesses before we knew anything about 
Oriental mythology, and when it was imagined, 
and the author. believes that there was an 
Assyrian god Ra. So, of course, he copies Lay- 
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ard in calling a Hittite goddess the Assyrian 
Venus. Let the reader skip the first chapter 
and he will find in the remaining eleven an 
immense amount of correct and pleasant in- 
formation, of no value in religion, but of a 
great deal of value for those who seek curious 
information about the mysteries of religious 
art. 


AN ILLUSTRATED FLORA OF THE NORTHERN 
UNITED STATES, CANADA AND THE BRITISH 
Possgssions. By Nathaniel Lord Britton, 
Ph.D., and Hon. Addison Brown. In three 
volumes. Vol. III, Apocynaceez to Com- 
posite. Large 8vo, pages xiv, 588. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 

This third volume concludes a magnificent 

piece of botanical work and gives us the first 
complete flora of the entire United States, to 
which are added Canada and the British Pos- 
sessions. It thus takes in the whole of North 
America above the Mexican line. We have 
called attention to the two previous volumes, 
and this maintains their character. The work 
is notable and indispensable to botanical stu- 
dents in that it gives not only a description of 
every species, but. also a compact woodcut. 
Half the present volume is devoted to the Com- 
posites, and the pictures of the asters will be 
found of great value in helping the student to 
distinguish this most puzzling family. We 
might say the-same of the golden-rods. While 
the three volumes are quite too bulky to be 
carried about like the pocket edition of Gray’s 
‘* Manual,” they will be of great use on the. 
table when one returns with his tin box full of 
plants. A general key of the orders and 
families is given with this third volume, and 
also the fullest list that has yet appeared of 
the popular names of the plants, some ten 
thousand in all. The illustrations of separate 
plants count up over four thousand. 


THE OccASIONAL ADDRESS. J/¢s Composition and 
Literature. By Lorenzo Sears, L.H.D.,Pro- 
fessor in Brown University. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.25.) 

It is to be wondered at that no one has un- 
dertaken before to fill the gap whose very seri- 
ous magnitude and importance has given Pro- 
fessor Sears the opportunity so well improved 
in this volume. It has been too generally as- 
sumed that, the pulpit alone excepted, training - 
for any kind of oratory would answer for all. 
In a free country like ours the occasional ad- 
dress is too important, too difficult and too 
strictly characterized with difficulties and ob- 
jects of its own to be left to take care of itself 
in this indifferent way. Many am ineffectual 
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orator would have welcomed Professor Sears’s 
suggestions and perhaps have come off glori- 
ous with applause could he have had them. 
He begins with a general discussion of the ele- 
_ ments of structure that compose such oratory, 
and takes up next the very important matter of 
‘* Qualities of Expression,”’ giving an analysis 
as sound as it is original and useful. The last 
third of the manual is devoted to a discussion 
of ‘‘Forms of Occasional Address,’’ such as 
‘*The Eulogy,’ ‘‘The Commencement Ad- 
dress,” ‘* The Political Speech,’’ and that most 
difficult achievement to rescue from vanity, 
‘* The After-Dinner Speech.”’ Professor Sears 
looks at this matter on its rational side. He re- 
marks that it is comntonly true that the whole 
serious point and purpose for which the com- 
pany is assembled it is for the orator to make, 
and that very many of the best and most effec- 
tive movements of the day have taken their 
start in occasions of this nature well improved. 
But the artis a difficult one, and well worth 
the pains of study and practice. Professor 
Sears’s handbook will be found a thoroughly 
intelligent aid. 


CHRISTIAN ASPECTS OF LIFE. By Brooke Foss 
Westcott, D.D.,D.C.L., Bishop of Durham. 
(Macmillan & Co. $2.00.) 

The addresses have all the mellow richness 
and charm which we have learned to expect of 
the Bishop of Durham. They make an ideal 
collection for Sunday reading. Even such, 
fragments as ‘‘ Consider the Lilies’’ or ‘* Via 
hominis, visio Dei” are full of this charm. 
The remarks, on Sunday rest have the very 
power and spirit of the day in them. The 
Bishop’s remarks on education will command 
attention not only as coming from a great 
scholar, but from a great teacher, who has 
thought much on the subject and to good pur- 
pose. In this age of loose talking and loose 
writing, when words mean so little and are 
used with so little precision or conscience, 
what Bishop Westcott says of his old master 
at King Edward’s School, the late James Prince 
Lee, will bear quoting: 


‘For Mr. Lee had an intense belief in the exact 
furce of language. A word had its own peculiar 
history, and delivered its own precise message. 
A structural form conveyed for him a definite 
idea. It might not be possible to transfer into 
English the exact meaning conveyed by the orig- 
inal; but at least we were required to take ac- 
count of the minutest turns of expression, and 
required at last to recognize the loss involved in 
our own renderings. If1 were to select one en- 
dowment which I have found most precious to me 
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solute belief in the force of words which I gained 
through the strictest verbal criticism. Belief in 
words is finally belief in thought, belief in man. 
Belief in words is a guide to the apprehension of 
the prophetic element in the works of genius. The 
deeper teachings of poetry are not disposed of by 
the superficial question, ‘ Did the writer mean all 
that ?’y ‘No,’ we boldly answer; ‘ yet he said it, 
because he saw the truth which he did not and 
perhaps at the time could not consciously ana- 
lyze.’”’ ; 

CoMMON SENSE CHRISTIANITY. Being Many of 
the ‘‘ Congregationalist’’ Articles of Alonzo 
Hall Quint, D.D. Selected and Arranged 
by Wilder D. Quint. (The Pilgrim Press, 
Boston. $1.50.) 

There is great danger that whoever once be- 
gins on this book will read it straight through. 
There are just one hundred of these brief pa- 
persin the volume. One draws the reader on 
to the other, and before he knows it he is com- 
mitted to the whole one hundred. They were 
written to be read one at atime, and with two 
weeks’ leisure between them for reflection. 
They are the late Dr. Quint’s fortnightly pa- 
pers in the Congregationalist. We doubt 
whether ever in this world there was such an- 
other series of common-sense papers on mat- 
ters that people get into perplexity and fall by 
the ears about. Until it please God to raise 
up another Dr. Quint we shall be in despair of 
such another series as this volume contains. 
Miscellaneous it is, of course; but points and 
principles of vital importance come up in all, 
and Dr. Quint had on hand the great store of 
good sense and knowledge to say the right 
word. His mind was a great storehouse in 
which law, precedent, facts, cases and statis- 
tics were laid away ready for immediate use, 
and all held under the command of a powerful | 
mind in absolute command of all its knowledge 
and all its powers, and warmed through and 
through with thecharacteristic good sense and 
humor of his New Hampshire ancestry. The 
outcome in this volume is a collection of com- 
mon-sense cases in which casuistry rises to the 
highest plane of judgment and knowledge, and 
speaks frankly and honestly in behalf of peace 
and good will among men. ; 


CERTAIN ACCEPTED HEROES, AND OTHER EsSAYs 
IN LITERATURE AND Po.itics. By Henry 
Cabot Lodge. (Harper & Brothers. $1.50.) 

This collection of miscellaneous papers takes 
ics name froma scoffing paper on Homer which 
is the least happy of the series. In *‘ The Last 

Plantagenet’’ Mr. Lodge brings forward an 

argument, by no means new or unfamiliar, 

which is designed to put Richard III in a bet- 
ter light. The closing paper, on ‘‘ Our Foreign 
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Policy,” is a plea for the new imperialism. In 
the paper on ‘‘Shakespeare’s Americanisms”’ 
Mr. Lodge is at his best. His general position 
that English modern usage cannot be allowed 
to dictate the forms of correct usage for the 
non-British millions of the English-speaking 
race is pertectly sound, and would be even if 
he were not able to trace so many of the usages 
complained of as ‘‘American’”’ back to the best 
possible authority in Shakespeare. In Nan- 
tucket Mr. Lodge has noted surviving the 
word to ‘‘ fleet,’? meaning ‘‘to pass’’ or ‘‘ to 
move,” precisely as it is used in‘‘As You Like 
it” (Act I, Scene 1): 

“They say many young gentlemen flock to 
him every day, and fleet the time carelessly.” 
Elsewhere in New England this usage has 
perished. 


SOCIAL ENGLAND. A Record of the Progress of 
the People in Religion, Laws, Learning, Arts, 
Industry, Commerce, Science, Literature and 
Manners from the Earliest Times to the 
Present Day. By Various Writers. Edited 
by H. D. Traill, D.C.L., Sometime Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Oxford. Volume VJ, 
From the Battle of Waterloo to the General 
Election of 1885. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$3.50.) 

We have commented with as much fulness 
as we could on the five preceding volumes of 
this remarkable series as they issued from the 
press, and expressed a high appreciation of 
their value, especially to the general reader 
or student of English history. No work on 
the subject has been attempted which gave so 
full, broad and various a picture of England 
on so many lines. It is a co-operative work, 
in which the co-operation is skilfully indicated 
and combined by the general editor. The 
number of contributors co-operating in this 
volume is thirty-three. So large a combination 
enables the editor to include every phase of 
England’s life and civilization. We need add 
nothing to our commendations of the previous 
volumes of this series. The present volume 
brings the history down to 1885. We suppose 
that the next will complete the work. 


How To BuitD A Home. The House Practical. 
By Francis C. Moore. (Doubleday & 
McClure Co. $1.00.) 

This manual of house building embodies the 
practical experience of a gentleman who has 
devoted his attention to the subject for more 
than twenty-five years and taken notes from 
time totime. It contains practical suggestions 
as to safety from fire and how to secure it, 
safety to health, comfort, convenience, dura- 
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bility and economy. The different kinds of 
material to be used in construction are fully 
discussed with the advantages of each. Plumb- 
ing, heating, lighting, the arrangement of 
rooms, offices, closets, windows, doors, stair- 
ways, and the very important matter of foun- 
dations, walls, cellar-work, drains and cellar 
floors arethoroughly expounded. The manual 
ends with a complete series of specimen speci- 
fications which, if studied carefully, will show 
the builder how to get what he wants and save 
him a deal of disappointment, vexation and 
expense. The same may be said of the sam- 
ple contracts. The manual contains no con- 
siderable number of elevations or designs, and 
those given rather serve as illustrations than 
as designs. 


NAPOLEON III AND His Court. Sy Imbert De 
Saint-Amand. Translated by Elizabeth Gil- 
bert Martin. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.50.) 

The first volume of the new study of Napo- 
leon III, has already been given to the public 
under the attractive title of ‘‘ Louis Napoleon 
and Mademoiselle de Montijo.” The volume 
before us describes the Emperor at the hight 
of his power and carries the history down to 
the birth of the unfortunate prince his son. M. 
Saint-Amand is exceptionally qualified for 
writing this romance of history. The volume 
endsin 1856. The golden age of the Empire 
had come, Russia had yielded to the predomi- 
nance of force when Austria threw her sword 
into the scale with England, France, Sardinia 
and Turkey. The young prince was born. 
The Emperor was himself set on an era of 
peace, and all this had grown out of one of 


“those romances of history which it is the 


special function and delight of M. De Saint- 
Amand to describe. The volume shines with 
all his charm and brilliancy. The translator 
seemsto have caught the graces of his style. 


THE GiRL AT CosHurRstT. By Frank R. Stock- 
ton. (Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.50.) 

This new story comes fresh from Mr. Stockton 
to the reader without having been lined out to 
him in any intermediary publication as a serial. 
Itisa first-rate summer story, richintheauthor’s 
quaint humors, droll surprises and situations 
which no other brain could have invented, or 
having invented bring the actors out of in any 
kind of good form. Of course a thread of 
lovering runs through the book. Like all Mr, 
Stockton’s stories, it is thoroughly natural and 
healthy, and free from the feverish atmos- 
pheres which hang around so many of the mod- 
ern love stories. 
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THE NEGRO AND THE WHITE MAN. Sy Bish- 
op W. J. Gaines, D.D. (A.M. E. Publishing 
House, 631 Pine Street, Philadelphia. $1.00.) 
Bishop Gaines is one of the strongest men the 
African race has produced in this country. He 
knows his people well, and knows how to judge 
them and the progress they are making. His 
views on the ‘‘ Negro Question,”’ as given in 
this volume, are the result of his lifelong ob- 
servation. They are expressed systematically, 
responsibly, and with the most deliberation he 
could give them. They cover all the impor- 
tant points—what the colored people are doing 
in the advance toward citizenship, education, 
accumulation; of property in the development 
of family life and marriage, the home life and 


‘ religion of the negro. On all these points 


Bishop Gaines presents a hopeful view of the 
situation. He finds good progress; in the mat- 
ter of property he finds wonderful progress 
made bythe colored man. The question of 
amalgamation he regards with some amuse- 
ment as an issue which has been brought on 
by the very people who cry out against it-in 
horror. It is certainly not the blacks who 
have been mingling their blood with the 
whites. PRESBYTERIANISM: ITS RELATION 
TO THE NEGRO. Jilustrated by the Berean Pres- 
byterian Church, Philadelphia. By Matthew 
Anderson, A.M. (John McGill, White & Co., 
Philadelphia. $1.25.) In this history of this 
church and pastor, we have an exceedingly in- 
teresting illustration of the social and religious 
problem of the negro. Mr. Anderson is a man 
of sense, education and ability. He has hada 
regular college training and is a member of 
the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science and other learned societies. The in- 


troductions contributed to his book by Dr. ~ 


Grimke, of Washington, D.C., and Dr. Jno. B. 
Reeve, of Philadelphia, show the esteem in 


which he is held and the value set on his work. . 


The lesson of the book depends partly on the 
history given of the Berean Church, and even 
more on the pastor’s experiences as a colored 
man and minister. We could wish that the 
induction of facts in evidence might have been 
broader and that Mr. Anderson had extended 
his illustrations and his narrative widely 
enough to show the broad natural relations of 
Presbyterianism to the negro. As one con- 
crete example nothing better or more effective 
can be had than Mr. Anderson’s book. 


INASMUCH. A Story of the West. Written 
for the Woman's Home Missionary Union of Ne- 
braska. (John Wilson & Sons, Cambridge, 
Mass.) The interest of this story is that its 
twelve chapters were written by twelve ladies 
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of the Woman’s Home Missionary Union of 
Nebraska in co-operation, each one in succes- 
sion taking up the work where it was left by 
her predecessor and developing it into a story 
illustrating home missionary life on the one 
hand and the powerful motives which draw 
those who feel its appeal toit. The story is 
veryycleverly contrived and developed into 
surprising evenness of style by the twelve col- 
laborators, whose names are given, and among 
whom we recognize well-known names and 
well-known writers. Their composite work- 
manship has produced a very touching illustra- 
tion of the dealings by which the Great Lord 
draws his own into his service, prepares them 
for it, and sweetens and blesses all its sacri- 
fices. 


CLERICAL Types. By the Rev. Homer Mann. 
(Funk & Wagnalls Company. $1.00.) A very 
bright, entertaining, keen book, and by no 
means without its uses. Mr. Mannis endowed 
with a penetrating eye to begin with, and he 
has turned it on his brethren to some purpose. 


- There is no man so much in view, so hab- 


itually in view, and who has so few unwatched 
really private spots in his life as the minister. 
His types are many. Mr. Mann has picked 
out twenty of them. They will all be recog- 
nized as having at least verisimilitude. Mr. 
Mann is, on the whole, an appreciative critic. 
His humor is, however, of the destructive sort, 
and allthe more so for giving the impression 
that it is drawn from life and goes straight to 
the mark. 


CURRENT QUESTIONS FOR THINKING MEN. By 
Robert Stuart MacArthur. (American Baptist 
Publication Society, Philadelphia. $1.50.) 
Dr. McArthur is the well-known, highly es- 
teemed, popular and brilliant pastor of Calvary 
Church in this city. This collection of ad- 
dresses, papers and sermons represents not 
only himself but the Baptist communion at 
the best, freest and boldest. A golden candor 
breathes inevery sentence. He writes inclear, 
strong, vivid English, and utters himself from 
a full mind and a warm heart and.ona solid 
basis of good sense. 

THE GosPEL ACCORDING TO ST~ JOHN, with 
Notes Critical and Practical. By the Rev. M. F. 
Sadler. (Imported by the Macmillan Company. 
$1.50.) This commentary has received attes- 
tations, of its usefulness which make it unnec- 
essary for us to do more than Call attention to 
the new edition. It was published in 1883 and 
has been reprinted since that year six times, 
and is now, in 1898, issued again. Nothing 
need be added to this substantial proof of its 
usefulness. 
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MANUAL OF PHYSICAL DRILL, UNITED STATES 
ARMY. By First Lieutenant Edmund L. Butts, 
Twenty-first Infantry, U.S.A. (D. Appleton & 
Co. $1.25.) This is a capital manual of phys- 
ical training for use inthe army. It will en- 
able any Officer to give regular, scientific and 
well-approved instruction to his command. 
Positions at all critical points are given by in- 
stantaneous pbotography. The exercises are 
arranged in sets and follow each other without 
pause, so as to compel attention and concentra- 
tion. The exercises are progressive, and in- 
clude a series in wall scaling and climbing. 


THE YOUNG AMERICAN. A Civic Reader. By 
Harry Pratt Judson, LL.D. {Maynard Merrill 
& Co. 60 cents.) The author of this manual 
is Professor of Political Science in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. His Civic Reader is a lit- 
tle political manual in sixteen brief chapters 
simply describing the Government of the coun- 
try, its organization and working. Brief as it 
is itcontains much which many a young man 
goes to college and perhaps is graduated with- 
out understanding. The little manual isinter- 
spersed with patriotic anecdotes, tales, songs 
and poems. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


.-Carmen Sylva, Rimania’s Poet Queen, 
contributes a poeem—‘‘ The Soldier’s Tent ’’— 
to Leslie’s Popular Monthly. 


.-In McClure’s Magazine for September the 
sea-fight at Santiago is described by George 
E, Graham and W. A. M. Goode, who watched 
the destruction of Admiral Cervera’s fleet from 

e ‘‘ Brooklyn”’ and the ‘‘ New York.” 


..The first instalment of a series of letters 
from Thomas Carlyle to his ‘‘little sister Jen- 
ny’’ (Mrs. Hanning) appears in the September 
Atlantic. These letters, hitherto unknown and 
unpublished, have been edited and annotated 
by Charles T. Copeland. 


..Mr. Benjamin Kidd, author of ‘‘ Social 
Evolution,’”’ has written a new book on ‘‘ The 
Control of the Tropics.’’ Discussing, as it 
does, the possibility of the occupation by the 
United States of tropical regions, this book 


will be read with interest by all thoughtful 
Americans. 


..-By the merest coincidence ‘‘ Stars and 
Telescopes,’”’ by Prof. D. P. Todd, of Amherst 
Observatory, is to be issued by Messrs. Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co. at the same time with Mabel 


Loomis Todd’s ‘‘ Corona and Coronet,” which 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will publish. 

The latter is the story of the Amherst eclipse 
expedition to Japan in 1896. 
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...-During his tour in Scotland, says The 
Bookman, George W. Cable visited the Burns 


shrines and wrote tlis verse impromptu in the 
Burns album: 


“‘Of heavenly stature, but most humble smile, 
Gyved with our faults he stands, 
Truth’s white and Love’s red roses rendering 
us, 
Whose thorns are in his hands.” 


....Here are true copies of two letters about 
the purchase of school-books received by a 
prominent publishing house in Boston: 


‘“* Mr. —— I have baught all fables Story Books 
and NovelsI ama Goin to I shal see the Board 
aboit it first. I have Bought all School Books 
Requiard I am Giting tieard of Bying Novels. 

** yours 


“‘ Dear Sir 
I Cannot Get no nobles [novels] book for a Scool 
Book, he can reed Out of his Reeders and not Out 
of the Fairtale Stories Books 

“Yours Truley 


” 


The books spoken of were finally purchased in 
both instances. 


...-Rudyard Kipling, in aletterto The Spec- 
tator (London), appears most suggestively in 
the réle of a Shakespearean commentator. The 
subject of discussion is the drunken scene in 
‘“*The Tempest,’’ and Mr. Kipling answers the 
question as to whence came the vision of the 
enchanted island by saying that he has seen 
himself a spot in Bermuda which fits ‘‘ to per- 
fection” Scene 2, Act II of ‘‘The Tempest.”’ 
He thinks that Shakespeare caught snatches 
of some sailor’s tale of shipwreck and, later, 
hearing more of the story, made it the ba- 
sis for the play. The theory is very plausi- 
ble, at allevents as outlined by Mr. Kipling. 
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EDITORIALS. 


THE American people are convinced by 
evidence that is horribly cumulative that 
our soldiers, during our war with Spain, have 
been the victims of murderous incompetency 
on the part of the War Department. A 
general cry is, therefore, raised throughout 
the country that a thorough and searching 
investigation be made that shall bring to 
light the truth, the whole truth and nothing 
but the truth, and that no official, high or 
low, be in any way improperly shielded from 
receiving any punishment he may be proved 
to deserve. That cry is worthy of the 
American people, and it should be heeded at 
once. But at the same time our people 
should stop at once prejudging the ‘case, 
and fixing the responsibility on any indi- 
vidual, be that individual Secretary Alger 
or any other official. One of the grandest 


principles of our Anglo-Saxon race is that 


no man shall be deemed guilty until he is 


proved so to be. 





THE PRESIDENT. 


As the thoughtful citizens of America look 
back from the peaceful days now at hand 
upon this brief but memorable war with 
Spain, the figure of the President and Com- 
mander-in-Chief, who conducted it to a con- 
clusion so successful and gratifying, will rise 
above all others. From Dewey and Schley, 
Miles and Wheeler, the regulars and Rough 
Riders, and all the heroes who fought at sea 
or in the field will never be withheld the 
credit they so well deserve; but the calm 
strength and wisdom of the man in the 
White House, the man of humane purpose 
and firm hand, will be seen more and more 
clearly as the years pass. Weshall justly ap- 
preciate his self-restraint, his high sense of 
duty and responsibility, his loyalty to the 
will of the people, his humanity and his 
common sense. His name will be associated 
inseparably with the expansion of the nation 
in the Western and the Eastern oceans, ac- 
complished honorably and naturally by a war 
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waged not with aggressive or greedy pur- 
pose, but for the relief of the oppressed. And 
the American people will give him the high- 
est credit not only for the sagacious direc- 
tion and control of the contest, and the hon- 
orable acquisition of the fruits of victory, 
but also for the new appreciation by Old 
World Powers of the strength, dignity and 
promise of the New World’s great Repub- 
lic. 

This new estimate is due in part to an im- 
pression caused by the President’s attitude 
from the beginning and to the continuing 
revelation of his character. We remember 
that in the days intervening between the ex- 
plosion in the harbor of Havanaand the out- 
break of war his self-restraint challenged the 
admiration of European observers. It was 
in those days that Mr. McKinley said: ‘‘ The 
need of the nation is that those to whom it 
looks for influence upon national action shall 
never permit themselves to be carried away 
by a tempest of feeling.’’ And again, to a 
friend: ‘‘You may rest assured that there 
will not be war with my consent except for a 
cause which will satisfy good men here, the 
nations of Europe, and—Almighty God.” 
We believe that Mr. McKinley was deeply 
moved by the cruel slaughter of our brave 
sailors who went down with the shattered 
‘‘Maine”; but he was not swerved from his 
purpose to deal with Spain upon grounds 
afforded by the deplorable persecution of the 
Cuban people. The evidence did not surely 
connect the Spanish Government or army 
with the crime; he did not permit himself to 
be carried away by sharp resentment. He 
strove most earnestly to avoid war by induc- 
ing Spain to make concessions which should 
satisfy his humane purpose; even after all the 
resources of diplomacy had been exhausted 
he continued his efforts, hoping that some 
turn of events would prevent bloodshed; but 
when the end came and the American people 
insisted upon an appeal to’arms he set out 
resolutely to execute -their will, without 
bluster, with no vainglorious outgivings, but 
with a quiet digaity and sober earnestness 
befitting his office and the serious work at 
hand. 
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Certain pessimists in political criticism 
have spoken sometimes with a sneer of Mr. 
McKinley's desire to be ‘‘near the people.”’ 
But the American President who seeks to 
isolate himself or prefers to ignore the drift 
of popular sentiment is not faithful to the 
principles of Americandemocracy. He may 
thus imperil his party and the party pur- 
poses which he desires to promote. The 
President who is ‘‘near the people,’’ more- 
over, enjoys the advantage of having the 
people ‘‘near’’ himself, giving him support, 
and susceptible to informing and educating 
influences proceeding from his administra- 
tion. Mr. McKinley's course drew this com- 
ment, recently, from the London 7zmes: 

‘* If foreign observers might presume to have 
an opinion upon his conduct;it would probably 
be that President McKinley has kept his finger 
constantly upon the national pulse and has 
known how to stimulate and direct national 
thought without too markedly outrunning its 
movement. Everything has been done in the 
open; every move has been discussed as a pos- 
sibility all over the United States before the 
Government was irrevocably committed one 
way or the other; and the result of this cau- 
tious, tentative policy is that where he stands 
at this moment the President has the whole 
American people at his back. We do not know 
that there can be any higher statesmanship 
for a President governing under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States.” 


Our opinion as to Mr. McKinley’s 
methods is not wholly in agreement with 
this. The President may from time to 
time strive to stimulate national thought 
with respect to an important pending prop- 
osition; but we should say that he seeks 
to excite discussion rather than to direct 
it toward some desired conclusion, relying 
upon the intelligence and good judgment of 
the American people after they shall have 
been thoroughly informed. ‘‘ Everything 
has been done in the open,’’ as the great 
London journal says; national thought has 
not been stimulated by concealed agencies. 
But the President’s strong sense of Guty and 
responsibility bave led him at times to cross 
the current of national opinion, as when he 
urged, just before the beginning of the war, 
that the Government of the Cuban insur- 
gents should not be recognized formally, 
and caused it to be known that he would ex- 


ercise his veto power upon war resolutions 
including such recognition. A majority of 
the people were not in agreement with him 
on this question; but he knew that in good 
time they would be enlightened and 
converted to his view by the informa- 
tion which he already possessed. It is 
this deep sense of duty and responsibil- 
ity and his loyalty to a humane purpose 
which will shape his course with respect to 
the government of Cuba and the disposal of 
the Philippine archipelago; and it may be 
noted that his regard for the will of an en- 
lightened people as toa question of the high- 
est importance has caused him to defer, by 
the terms of the peace agreement, the dis- 
closure and presentdtion of the American 
decision as to the acquisition of territory in 
the aichipelago until there shall have been 
time for the people to consider the matter 
soberly in peaceful days, and for the Govern- 
ment itself to procure and disseminate all 
the information that is to be desired. Con- 
sequently, the demand of the American Com- 
missioners—whether it be for the island of 
Luzon or for control of the entire archipelago 
—will probably be acceptable to a very large 
majority of American citizens, a demand 
based upon the Administration’s thorough 
familiarity with the situation abroad and 
with public sentiment at home. 

Altho the war was brief, the new responsi- 
bilities assumed by our Government at the 
conclusion of it must be borne for a long 
time tocome. The Cuban problem remains 
to be solved; for Spanish rule the rule of the 
American Republic must be substituted in 
Porto Rico; in the Philippines, probably, a 
great and important workis tobe done. We 
are confident that the political party of which 
Mr. McKinley was the candidate in 1896 
will be empowered in 1900 to enforce and 
perfect the policies which are the fruit of this 
year’s war. What may be called the colonial 
problems will not have been solved at the be- 
ginning of the new century. The candidate 
whose election in 1896 was a sure defense 
against anarchy and a dishonest national cur- 
rency, and under whose wise direction the war 
which has brought to us these problems was 
prosecuted, will be able to escape a renom- 
ination only by declining it. The peculiar 
conditions will imperatively demand. that 
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the Chief Magistrate who was the agent of 
the people in bringing these problems into 
existence shall have a second term in which 
to use his exceptional knowledge and quali- 
fications for the benefit of the nation in 
completing the solution of them. 





INVESTIGATE! 


SOMEBODY is to blame for the horrible con- 
dition of our soldiers at Santiago and in the 
camps at Chickamauga, Montauk Point and 
elsewhere. They have suffered unmercifully; 
they have died unnecessarily, not only at the 
front, but here at home, in the camps se- 
lected for their best comfort and health. 
There has been neglect rising to criminal 
cruelty. Somebody is*to blame; who is it? 

On this subject we are glad to publish two 
important articles, one by Chaplain Van De 
Water, the other by Mr. Pomeroy Burton, of 
the editorial staff of Zhe Brooklyn Eagle. 
That paper has kept a tent and staff of men 
at Camp Wikoff for the comfort of the 
soldiers, and they know as much as can be 
known of the crime and its cause. What 
these men say deserves credence and care- 
ful attention. 

It has all been in the Department of 
War. The President selected his Secretary 
of War; he chose General Alger at a time 
when no war was expected, chose him to 
conduct the ordinary routine of the least of 
the departments. General Alger was a man 
who had had some experience in war, much 
experience in business, and much ambition in 
politics. Under the rule which requiresa 
President to put into his Cabinet men who 
have been his rivals for the nomination, it 
was a good and satisfactory appointment. 
Perhaps the rule is not good. President 
McKinley is responsible for having thus 
selected General Alger and for having kept 
him in office. 

It is in Secretary Alger’s department that 
all the trouble lies. The Navy Department 
is all right. There is no ill health there. 
Its work has not only been satisfactorily 
done, but the physical condition of its en- 
listed men has been as good as could be ex- 
pected. All the blame lies somewhere within 
the War Department, in the field where Sec- 
retary Alger is responsible. On him the 
President put the responsibility. 
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Under the Secretary of War are several 
bureaus, directed by their chiefs, whose busi- 
ness it is to execute the orders of the Secre- 


‘tary of War, and to see that everything is. 


properly done. They are not hampered; 
Congress has provided power and money 
enough. The men especially in charge of 
these bureaus, at least of those with which 
we are now concerned, are Surgeon-General 
Sternberg, Adjutant-General Corbin and 
Commissary-General Eagan. Now we are 
coming pretty close ‘to the failure and the 
crime; for it is in the management of these 
bareaus that the shocking, the terribly fatal 
blunders have occurred. 

According to the best inquiry we can 
make, the first fault lies in the general sys- 
tem under which these bureaus have long 
been run. Both the army and the navy 
have been run quite too much by rings. 
Certain officers had theirsocial, more than 
political, pulls. Favoritism has controlled 
the best positions, those which detailed a 
man in Washington instead of putting him 
on the distant frontier. The difference be- 
tween the army and navy in this matter is 
that the navy favorites have usually had full 
Navy experience and have learned the condi- 
tions and needs. This has not been the 
case in the army. The'favorites have not 
really been in the army; they have been de- 
tailed for office and bureau work, and have 
comparatively little knowledge of army con- 
ditions. They have not had to do with sol- 
diers, not even with a regiment or two, much 
less with an army. They have had the soft 
and easy berths. It is not strange if they 
have failed. The system is to blame in good 
part. 

But that does not relieve the responsibil- 
ities of the chiefs of bureaus and their subor- 
mates who have failed. On the face of it 
the first fault is with the bureau of Surgeon- 
General Sternberg. It was his business to 
see that the camp at Chickamauga, for ex- 
ample, was not desolated by typhoid fever. 
He knew that typhoid is the great danger 
of camps; but it isan enemy that can be kept 
at bay. Typhoid, and the related diseases, 
typhus, cholera, the bubonic plague used to 
be called the sword of the angel of the Lord, 
when they suddenly cut down an army or 
desolated a city. Now we know they are 
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the offspring of filth, and that it is possible 
to prevent contamination. Camp Wikoff, 
Camp Alger, and all the other camps ought 
to have been put under the care of no inex- 
pe:ienced surgeons, but of the most compe- 
tent and experienced sanitarians, who should 
have used their authority drastically. This 
evidently has not been done. 
don an outbreak of yellow fever or of typhoid 
at Santiago; but it is unpardonable among 
troops who have not left our shores. 

If there has been incompetence in the con- 
duct of the sanitary and medical business of 
the army, quite as much has this been true 
of the two other bureaus. Why is it that 
sick men have died for lack of proper food ? 
What language is strong enough to denounce 
the horrors of the ‘‘Seneca’’ and the 
‘‘Concho’’? What has been the outrageous 
failure here at Camp Wikoff, right under our 
eyes, where there were not hospitals for the 
sick nor proper food, and where, as on the 
field, the Red Cross and similar volunteer 
organizations had to supply, when allowed, 
nursing and food? The chiefs of bureaus 
each say, ‘‘I am not to blame.’’ They point 
totheir records, and show that every requisi- 
tion has been honored, and they talk about 
inexperienced surgeons and colonels, who 
did not know their powers and duties. But 
is it not some one’s business to see that they 
know and do their business? Are there no 
inspectors, no system that sees that what 
ought to be done shall be done? Evidently 
not. Doubtless a great deal of blame lies at 
the door of careless, selfish, ignorant sur- 
geons and officers, and something is to be 
pardoned to surgeons and officers who were 
too sick themselves to do their duty. But 
this leaves the real blame unrelieved. It lies 
between the Secretary of War and the sur- 
geons and colonels of regiments; and it 
seems to come nearest to the executive fail- 
ure of the three heads of bureaus whom we 
have mentioned. We doubt not they have 
meant to do well; but they have not done 
well; there has been a terrible failure, and 
the country proposes to find out exactly 
where the fault lies, 

There must be the most searching investi- 
gation. It cannot be done satisfactorily by 
our daily papers, altho they can find out 
much, First the War Department must be- 
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stir itself, and put the blame where it best 
can, It cannot be indifferent to its misdeeds. 
Yet the people will never be satisfied with the 
best investigation the War Department can 
make. Already all its officers are making ex- 
cuses, each denying that he is at fault. Con- 
gress will have to take upthe duty. Congress 
must make the most searching investigation. 
Of course the army will have to be reor- 
ganized—everybody knows that; but all the 
blame does not lie on its organization; most 
of it lies on incompetent, inefficient, crim- 
inally careless or ignorant men. A fearless 
investigation will put the blame where it be- 


. longs. 





THE CZAR FOR PEACE. 


THE proposal of the Czar of Russia to call 
a conference of the nations of the world to 
provide for disarmament and the preserva- 
tion of peace, is like a breath of Heaven 
blown across the open pit of Hell. For 
‘war is Hell,’’ and the armaments of war 
are the steam and sulfur smoke of Hell. To 
prevent war, to make it impossible, is the 
noblest task that Christian statesmanship 
can attempt. To restore to the employments 
of peace the life and wealth wasted in prep- 
aration for war, is divine work for kings, 
emperors and presidents, 

We are glad to believe that this proposal 
of the young Czar is perfectly sincere. We 
believe he hates war. He declares with 
truth that these bloated armaments increase 
the danger of war, while they impoverish 
the nations that support them. All govern- 
ments know this, and it is to the honor of 
the Czar that he has dared tosay to all what 
all knew to be the truth, and to pledge him- 
self not to be last in doing what he proposes. 

But is it quixotic? It ought not to be. 
Europe sees what is the mighty progress of 
the United Sta'es made possible by its hav- 
ing no standing army. Europe sees that a 
nation with no standing armycan make war, 
if need be. Europe must see that partial 
disarmament is possible if only the nations 
will trust each other. Why can they rot? 
Let the conference meet. Let it be agreed 
that Russia shall limit her standing army to 
a certain number of men, and that Germany 
and France and Austria and Italy shall do 
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the same, and the thing is done. If any na- 
tion does not keep its pledge the other na- 
tions will know it. Ifthey expend more on 
ships or cannon or rifles than was mutually 
agreed, it cannot be kept secret. We do 
not see why it is not possible to do what the 
Czar proposes. 

We may assume that this proposal is not 
made without a certain approval by other 
Powers. But that must not give us too much 
hope. The Czar does not rule Russia exactly 
as he wishes. There is a military and a 
diplomatic bureau that can overrule him. 
And other Powers may not be willing to 
trust Russia. They know that Russia spe- 
cially needs to expend her revenues on works 
of peace, to finish her railroads and strengthen 
herself internally, and that war would be a 
greater injury to her than perhaps to any 
other Power. They do not put full trust in 
the honesty of Russian diplomacy. Mr. 
Chamberlain says that those who sup with 
the Devil must have along spoon. Would 
the elimination of the danger of war leave 
Russia a free hand in China? Can the ambi- 
tions of Russia and Great Britain in Afghan- 
istan and Persia be settled without each hold- 
ingupthethreatofwar? NicholasII believes 
they can—and he is right; but only if the con- 
ference of the Powers shall agree, not only on 
parallel disarmament but also on some plan 
of arbitration of their disputes. Arbitration 
must go with disarmament to make it effect- 
ive. Let our Government propose arbitra- 
tion. 

Whether it accomplishes its end or not 
this declaration of the Czar is one of the 
most important events of the closing century. 
It seems to bring the Kingdom of God nearer 
to men. 





OUR COMMISSIONERS. 


PRESIDENT MCKINLEY has chosen five 
good men for Commissioners to treat with 
Spain as to the conditions of peace. Itonly 
remains for Spain to appoint her commis- 
sioners, and for them to meet as soon as 
possible in Paris. 

First, there is Secretary Day. He has 
proved himself a sound, sensible man, who 
has suddenly risen into public esteem. He 
represents the President more than does any 
other of the Commissioners. He is conserv- 
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ative, and is not anxious to keep any more of 
the Spanish territory than he can help; but 
we believe he does not want to return the 
Philippines to Spain. 

Then there is Senator Davis. He is chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, a wise man, and one who is not afraid 
to let the United States take responsibilities 
and assume privileges and duties. He, too, 
is agood man, 

Next is Senator Frye. He, too, believes 
that what we have delivered from Spanish 
rule we should keep. Expansion has no ter- 
rorsfor him. He has faith in the nation, in 
its people, in our future. He does not for- 
get the Carolines any more than the Philip- 
pines. The interests of the country are safe 
in his hands. . 

Then there is Whitelaw Reid. If we can 
judge from the New York Tribune, of which 
he is editor, he is in sympathy with our-na- 
tional duties. At any rate, he will not con- 
sent that any of the territory wrested from 
Spain shall ever go back to her domin- 
ion. 

The last member of the Commission is 


Justice White, of the United States Supreme 
Court. He is from California, and he is 


a Democrat and a Catholic. Each of 
these facts is a qualification in his favor. 
There ought to be at least one Democrat 
on the Commission; we had hoped it might 
be ex-Secretary Olney, but it is understood 
that he declined. This is not a partisan 
war, and the Commission should not be a 
partisan one. It is especially happy that 
one of the Commissioners should be a Cath- 
olic. The territory that comes to us is all 
Catholic territory. One-fifth of our popula- 
tion was already Catholic. The five Span- 
ish Commissioners will all be Catholics, and 
questions of the treatment of the Catholic 
religion will be likely to come up in the dis- 
cussion of the terms of peace. Of course 
as a Government we shall know no difference 
between Catholic and Protestant; but it is 
well that a Catholic should be on the Com- 
mission, and a justice of our Supreme Court 
at that, to explain tothem that no injury will 
be done to Catholic interests, only equal 
justice, and that this is not a war against the 
Catholic Church. This is also an eminently 
wise appointment. 
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The Commission has a very serious task 
before it. It will fail of its duty if, in the 
questions left for it to decide, those pertain- 
ing to the Philippine and adjoining islands, 
it does not give them all full protection, 
under the occupation of the United States, 
against reverting to the control of Spain. 





FOLLOWING the announcement of the very 
large extra dividend paid to stockholders of 
the Pullman Palace Car Company, there ap- 
peared in a leading newspaper of Chicago an 
interesting and suggestive communication 
from an employé of the concern, The man 
evidently wrote ina good spirit; but he asked 
if the working men who had for years worked 
faithfully to build up the enormous surplus 
had no claim to any part of it. He did not 
ask thattheemployés share directly in future 
dividends, but made these suggestions: Pro- 
visions for pensioning some of ‘‘the old, 
bent and crippled hands”; a fund out of 
which just claims could be paid, instead of 
asking the men to sign a paper relieving the 
company of all pecuniary responsibility; the 
establishment of a hospital at Pullman, 
where disabled hands could have medical and 
surgical aid; a reduction of house and 
water rents and an advance in wages. It 
will be seen that this employé asks a good 
deal, but perhaps not more than he might 
have been expected to ask immediately after 
reading the dividend figures, The contro- 
versy between the Pullman Company and its 
men is of long standing, and recent events 
appear to have sharpened the discontent of 
those who feel that labor does not receive a- 
fair proportion of the proceeds of industry; 
but in behalf of the company it should be 
said that disinterested investigators discov- 
ered that during the long period of dull 
times the management took some contracts 
which could only be completed at a loss, and 
no cause was shown for doubting the state- 
ment that one of the reasons for making 
such contracts was the desire to provide em- 
ployment for as many men as possible at a 
time when men who could command living 
wages had good grounds for considering 
themselves fortunate. From the stock- 
holders’ standpoint this company has been 
exceedingly well managed, and it seems rea- 
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sonable to suppose that an impartial inquiry 
would show that employés have shared in 


some degree the proceeds of shrewd direction 
of its affairs. 





PROFESSOR HAECKEL, whom we _ have 
heard of before, comes over from Germany 
to tell the British zoologists, at the meeting 
of their congress at Cambridge, that there is 
no missing link between man and the lowest 
monotremata, and thatin the next century 
everybody will admit that man has a simian 
ancestry. We would not think it worth 
while to notice his paper were it not that it 
is so evident that his object is not scientific 
but to engage in a polemic against wha 
he takes to be Christian faith. We do not 
like, and we do not accept, the argument 
that religion denies the origin of man’s phys- 
ical system by descent from lower animal 
forms; that science asserts and proves that 
origin; and therefore religion is discredited 
and false. What religion teaches and cares 
for is God, his rule and care over us, and 
our duties and responsibilities to him. Re- 
ligion has no care how God made man or 
monkeys or monotremata. Dust they all 
are, and to dust they return. Religion puts 
them all under the wise rule of God, who 
made and governs them by his own wisdom; 
and if we can find out how he does it, it is 
an achievement of science, and not a matter 
of religion. We find in the two first chap- 
ters of Genesis a revelation of God’s exist- 
ence and God’s rule, told asit had to be told 
to the men for whom it was written; we do 
not find in it ascheme of phylogeny. It will 
appear that believers in the Christian religion 
or the Jewish religion are not disturbed by 
the assertions of Professor Haeckel, whether 
he be correct or not. He does not hit their 
faith. His contention on a question of 
science will be with men of science. When 
he read his paper and assumed a thousand 
million of years for the process which evolved. 
man out of the primordial germ, said germ 
unexplained, he was blandly told that ‘Lord 
Kelvin and George Darwin seemed to have 
proved that the earth had not been cgol 
enough to allow life on it more than twenty- 
five million years, on which Protessor Haeck- 
el declared himself willing to drop the 
other nine hundred and seventy-five million 
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years, and he would compress his monophy- 
letic evolution into the.shorter period; which 
was very good of him. 





Pror. JOHN T. DUFFIELD, of Princeton 
University, writes us: 


In THE INDEPENDENT of August 18th, under 
the heading, ‘‘A Remarkable Definition,’’ ex- 
ception is taken to my statement in an article 
in the same number that the Presbyterian 
Church was ‘‘an association of Christians or- 
ganized to maintain and propagate what they 
believe to be the system of doctrine taught in 
the Holy Scripiures.’’ It is said this might, 
with qualification, be a definition of a tract 
society or a theological seminary, but 
‘“‘certainly is not a definition of a Christian 
Church. Its purpose is to make men, first, Chris- 
tians, then better Christians. It seeks souls more 
than brains. Professor Duffield is entirely in 
error.” 

We would respectfully ask, How can the 
Church make men Christians or better Chris- 
tians? Certainly not immediately or directly. 
That is the work of the Holy Spirit, working or- 
dinarily through the Holy Scriptures as the in- 
strument. ‘‘ The sons of God”’ are ‘‘ born, not 
of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the 
will of man, but of God.’’ They are “ born of 
the Spirit,’ ‘‘ born again, not of corruptible 
seed, but of incorruptible, by the word of 
God.” They ‘‘purify their souls in obeying 
the truth, through the Spirit.”” The Savior 
prays: ‘‘ Sanctify them through thy truth; ‘thy 
Word is truth,” 

This being the economy of God’s grace, our 
ascending Lord gave to his disciples, and 
through them to the Church, the commission 
‘*Go ye into all the world and ¢each all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father, and 
of the Son and of the Holy Ghost; teaching men 
to observe whatsoever I have commanded you” 
—that is, in its application to the followers of 
Christ in succeeding ages, indoctrinate the na- 
tions in the truths of Holy Scriptures; propa- 
gate the system of doctrine taught in the Word 
of God. This thenis the divinely appointed 
, function of the Church; to teach men the Holy 
Scriptures as the divinely appointed instrument 
of the Spirit for their conversion, sanctifica- 
tion and salvation. Recognizing this as the 
specific work of the Church, Paul’s definition 
of ‘‘the Church of the living God,’ is not an 
organization to make men Christians and then 
better Christians, but ‘‘the pillar and ground 
of thetruth.”’ Presbyterians hold that ‘‘truth 
is in order to holiness,’’ and that ‘‘there is an 
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inseparable connection between faith and 
practice, between truth and duty.”’ (Form of 
Gov., Chap. I, Sec. 4.) 

The statement to which exception was taken 
was notintended as an exhaustive definition of 
the Presbyterian Church, but to state its dis- 
tinctive characteristic as a branch of the 
Church of Jesus Christ, which was all that 
was necessary for the purpose of the article. 





WE hardly need to make any response to 
Professor Duffield’s note. It is enough to 
say that ifthe Holy Spirit converts men he 
does it through the Church, or itis not done 
at all. The Church is responsible for the 
conversion of the world, and that is its rea- 
son for being. So says the Presbyterian Con- 
fession of Faith, that the reason why Christ 
has given the Church its ministry and ordi- 
nances is ‘‘for the gathering and perfecting 
of the saints.’’ That squares up exactly to 
what we said, that its purpose was ‘‘to make 
men first Christians, and then better Chris- 
tians.’’ Professor Duffield selects Matthew’s 
form of Christ’s last commission to his dis- 
ciples because it uses the words ‘‘ Zeach 


‘all nations.” We refer him to the Revised 


Version which reads ‘‘ Make disciples of all 
nations’’; the next clause tells what the 
teaching is—not ‘‘doctrine,’’ but ‘‘ teaching 
them to observe all things whatsoever I com- 
mand you.’’ Mark’s Guspel has it: ‘‘Preach 
the Gospel to the whole creation.’’ Luke 
reads: ‘* Then opened hetheir mind .. . 
that repentance and remission of sins should 
be preached in his name to all nations.” 
John gives it: ‘‘ Feed my shee>.” We accept 
Professor Duffieid’s quotation from Paul as 


‘to the sphere of the Church, that it is «the 


pillar and ground of the truth’’; but 
Paul goes on in the next verse to tell what 
that truth is, that Christ was manifested in 
the flesh, preached among the nations, re- 
ceived up into glory; nothing said about the 
Westminster Confession, the teaching of 
whose system, we hope and believe, is the 
smallest part of the purpose of the Presbyte- 
rian Church. 





Mr. ROBERT E. SPEER, of the Presbyte- 
rian Board of Foreign Missions, is reported 
to have replied as follows to Archbishop Ire- 
land’s statement that it is as gratuitous for 
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American Protestants to send missionaries 
to the Philippines as to Washington : 

‘‘ T suppose that our Board has more mis- 

sion stations in nominally Catholic countries 
than any other in America. Now, if the Cath- 
olic Church in America will itself send mis- 
sionaries to these heathen—will send, for ex- 
ample, such men as Archbishop Ireland—we 
will gladly draw out and goto Africa. Or if 
the Paulist Fathers will go and preach the 
same Gospel in Havana that they do in this 
city, we will be glad to retire. The challenge 
applies to South America, Mexico, and to all 
countries where we have missions.” 
We indorse these words most heartily. We 
send missionaries to Roman Catholic coun- 
tries just exactly as we do to sections of our 
own land, that the people may be taught a 
truer, purer Christian life. When the Roman 
Catholics themselves will do that the Prot- 
estants will gladly leave the work to them 
and, as Mr, Speer says, go to Africa. But 
‘*by their fruits ye shall know them ’’ is just 
as true now as when uttered; and the fruit 
of Roman Catholicism, unaffected by Prot- 
estant influence—as in the Philippines, South 
America and Cuba—is the best proof of the 
absolute need of Protestant -evangelizing 
agencies. Many an earnest Roman Catholic, 
thoroughly loyal to his own branch of the 
Christian Church, has said that the best 
thing that could happen for Roman Catholi- 
cism in those lands would be a goodly infu- 
sion of Protestant Christianity. 





OUGHT our mission churches to give more 
than they do? There is unquestionably a 
feeling prevalent that Americans cannot go 
on forever supporting the work in forcign 
lands; that while they may legitimately 


send and support missionaries, the local ex- 


penses of the churches and communities 
ought to be met by the people themselves. 
The Buddhist, Moslem and other priests live 
off the people, why should not the Protest- 
ant pastors and teachers? In this feeling 
the missionaries themselves share. They 
realize that self-support is an absolute essen- 
tial to healthy, progressive church life, and 
they bring a constant pressure to bear of 
which the American in his comfortable home 
has little or no conception, We are glad to 
print this week a letter from one of our mis- 
sionary correspondents setting forth the ex- 
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perience in South India. The same story 
might be duplicated in every mission field. 
Many a traveler who has taken the pains to 
make careful investigation has become con- 
vinced that in most cases, at least, all is 
being done that can be done, and that to 
demand more will be simply to crush out the 


work, Arethe American churches ready.for 


that? Economy is good, but beyond a cer- 
tain point it ceases to be economy and be- 
comes extravagance. To refuse the com- 
paratively small sums called for by the Mis- 
sion Boards to keep up their work is really 
to undo what has been done, and to quench 
the light already shining. We commend Mr. 
Chandler’s letter to the earnest attention of 
our readers. 





SUPERINTENDENT E, BENJAMIN ANDREWS 
has ideas quite in advance of those of some 
of the members of the Chicago School Board 
in respect to the importance of the teaching 
of Spanish in public schools. Dr, Andrews 
thinks that the time has-come to teach Span- 
ish as well as French and German, and that, 
in view of the changed conditions resulting 
from the war, American girls and boys 
should have opportunity to learn the lan- 
guage. The attitude of some members of 
the committee is illustrated by the statement 
of one, who has been quoted as saying: 

‘*T am opposed to introducing any more fads. 

We have enough now. So far as Spanish is 
concerned, I consider the language not of suf- 
ficent consequence to be taught in any of our 
schools.”’ 
However, it is pleasing to note that other 
members of the governing board take a 
broader view, and it may be expected that 
the new Superintendent’s pleasing and force- 
ful personality will prevail over the darkened 
minds which characterize the teaching of 
Spanish in the higher schools as a ‘‘fad.”’ 





..--In Connecticut the dominant party 
has not yet yielded to the control of the sin- 
gle boss; but the rule of a little group of 
politicians, each ringster with one hand in 
the lobby’s treasury and the other manipu- 
lating a primary meeting, may be not less 
harmful than that of a Croker or a Quay. 
It is the power of such a group that would 
be taken away if Mr. John A. Porter, now 
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Secretary to the President, should be nom- 
inated fer Governor at the approaching 
Republican Convention; for his election 
would surely follow. Mr. Porter’s name 
comes before the party for the third time. 
With respect to character, education, asso- 
ciations, and a broad knowledge of public 
affairs he is an ideal candidate. ' His loyalty 
to his party has never been questioned. His 
nomination would be avictory for the ad- 
vocates of honesty in politics and legisla- 
tion. 


.... No doubt the conditions at Camp Wi- 
koff have improved, but they have not im- 
proved at the Southern camps. Secretary 
Alger has been to Camp Wikoff, and has 
spoken to hundreds of soldiers, and has seen 
something with his own eyes, and has stirred 
things up. That is all very good, as far as 
it goes; but it isnot the way to run a war. 
His tasting water has no value. What.was 
wanted was inspection, to see that things 
authorized were done, and if needed things 
had not been authorized, that red tape was 
cut. It was somebody’s fault in Washington 
that the order allowing sixty cents’ worth of 
special provisions for the sick in hospitals 
was not known and advantage taken of it. 
It is not enough to give permission to feed 
the sick; somebody should have seen to it 
that it was carried out and the sick were fed. 


.... We are simply shocked to see that 
the whole of that syndicated Sunday paper 
illustrated account of the fake discoveries of 
Herr Bruesselbach, in Palestine, of which we 
spoke last week, leather manuscript of 
Moses, bronze coin of David and all, is given 
to its readers by what we had supposed to be 
one of the best informed as well as the largest 
of our Jewish papers. In this vacation sea- 
son some ten-year-old boy from the rabbinic 
school should have been left on the staff, 
who knew that David lived some hundreds 
of years before the coinage of the first daric. 


.... We are glad to see that the Catholic 
writer, Walter Lecky, takes up our lesson as 
to the dutyof the Roman Catholics to do 
their part in giving enlightened religious 
instruction to the people of Cuba, Porto Rico 
and the Philippines. He looks for an out- 
burst of foreign missionary zeal among them 
which shall give its compensations for the 
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evils of war. 


We earnestly hope such will 
be the fact, but the signs of it,do not yet ap- 


pear. ‘ 
....Sir Charles Dilke Says, and says 
truly, that fair relations between England 
and Ireland are essential to any present or 
future alliance between the British Empire 
and the United States. But we have con- 
siderable reason to believe that the Irish 
bill which passed the late Parliament gives 
so much local government that the back of 
Irish hostility will be broken. It is another 
case in which the Liberals have taught the 
Tories what to do. 


.-.. We do not blame the Haitian Secre- 
tary of State for refusing permission for our 
Government to establish a meteorological 
station in Haiti. The people are not very 
intelligent, and they were afraid we had de- 
signs against their independence. We wish 
our Secretary of Agriculture had recognized 
the difficulty, and had not forbidden our 
Weather Bureau to give Haiti any benefit of 
its information. It is not generous. 


..». Who is to blame for the continuance of 
liquor saloons inthe army camps? Always the 
department commander. General Schofield, 
when Senior Major-General, issued the order 
permitting, but not requiring, post-exchanges 
to sell fermented liquors, but no distilled 
liquors. The commander of any army post 
can forbid the sale of all liquors, and he can 
be overruled by the department commander. 


....In publishing a letter from Edward 
McSweeny, asking that the Methodist Book 
Concern might publish a cheap edition of the 
Douay Version, with Apocrypha, for the 
soldiers, we regret that we did notimmediate- 
ly recognize that the writer is the distin- 
guished Catholic theological professor of the 
name, of the Mount St. Mary’s College. 


..-.The yellowest of the yellow papers tells 
its readers that ‘‘the saloon is a necessity of 
modern life. Its existence and popularity 
demonstrate that.’’ Then yellow journal- 
ism is a necessity, and lynching is a necessi- 
ty, and all vice is a necessity. 


..-. There is a report that Archbishop 
Keane will be designated by the Pope as co- 
adjutor to Archbishop Elder, of Cincinnati, 
with the right of succession. That would 
be almost amusing, considering the attitude 
of the first generation of German Catholics. 








FACTS AND FANCIES OF THE CAMP. 


BY GEO. R, VAN DE WATER, D.D., 


CHAPLAIN OF THE SEVENTY-FIRST RaGIMENT, New York VOLUNTEERS. 


THE natural and intense interest of the rel- 
atives and friends of the officers and soldiers 
in the field has produced a vast amount of 
querulous complaining neither reasonable nor 
wise. 

The instinct of the ordinary soldier, encour- 
aged by his condition, that of a being whose 
absolute necessities.are supposed to be pro- 
vided by the Government that contracts for his 
service, leads him into a chronic habit of com- 
plaint. ; 

Between these two constituencies stand the 
Government officials, either heads of depart- 
ments in Washington, or officers detailed to de- 
partmental duties in the field, who, no matter 
how well they may do their work, can never 
escape from the complaints we have referred 
to. 

There are fancied wrongs wherever there 
are soldiers, and wise men in the field or at 
home will discount much of the ordinary growl- 
ing and complaining heard everywhere among 
enlisted men and commissioned officers, and 
will charge the discounted portion to theac- 
count of soldiers’ privilege. As between the reg- 
ular and the volunteer soldier, there are some 
differences to be taken account of in any just 
estimate of actual and fancied wrongs which 
they endure. 

In every post there is a canteen, where a 
barkeeper is hired, beers, light wines and to- 
bacco are sold at reasonable prices, and regu- 
larly the profits are divided among the troops. 
By this agency every regiment has a fund at 
all times, from which, by obtaining general 
consent, appropriations can be made either to 
procure medical supplies of a kind not fur- 
nished by the Government or to supplement 
the ordinary mess rations by delicacies or 
other foods. , 

While we were in our camps before the in- 
trenchments three miles back of Santiago, 
when most all of the army corps were more or 
less sick and disabled by the fever, a chaplain 
of a regular infantry regiment rode by my tent 
one morning, and told me, with much pride and 
Satisfaction, which I tried to share with him 
without envy or covetousness, that he had one 
thousand dollars which he purposed to spend 
for food and medicines for his regiment, and 
have these brought out that day in hired wag- 
ons for his men. 


I have been at a loss to reconcile these facts 
and statements with what I have heard since 
arriving at Montauk of regulars receiving 
nothing and of volunteers having all things 
needed. : 

The volunteer regiment—I speak what I 
know, and therefore limit my remarks to the 
Seventy-first New York Volunteers—started 
out with no fund whatever upon which to draw 
for anything. Pay for eight days’ service at 
Camp Black was not received until August 
20th. Not one cent has been received by any 
member of the regiment from the United States 
since June ist, and nobody knows when he 
will receive his pay. All mounted officers had 
to provide uniforms, purchase horses, pay for 
their own mess, salaries and wages for all 
servants, and every incidental expense, per- 
sonal and official, throughout the campaign. 

A little thought will convince one that an of- 
ficer in a volunteer army must have a fair 
bank account or plenty of friends who will give 
him fiscal aid, or come to want. 

Every Regular Army officer draws upon the 
United States Government each month for his 
pay, and his draft is always honored. 

Every volunteer officer must wait until the 
Paymaster makes his personal visitation before 
he can receive one cent of money due him. 

When we reached Santiago and the city sur- 
rendered, fever at once making its appearance 
and daily increasing its ravages, it became ab- 
solutely necessary for every regiment to sup- 
plement plain army rations with other and bet- 
ter food, and for the sick delicacies were abso- 
lutely necessary. 

Our Quartermaster pleaded in vain for rea- 
sonable means of transportation. Not until 
our regiment was ordered to leave Santiago, 
August 8th, were we ever able to secure one 
mule or a wagon to transport goods for the 
Seventy-first Regiment. Never from the day 
we landed did the regiment receive from the 
Government a mule-team ora wagon for neces- 
sary transportation. 

There was but one thing to do. Get money 
somewhere, and get necessary goods in Santi- 
ago, hire transportation, and get the food and 
delicacies out to camp. This was done day 
after day, when the chaplain or other officers. 
with their personal funds, would buy provi- 
sions from commissary stores or elsewhere in 
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Santjago, and pay the Spanish or Cuban don- 
key drivers to draw it to camp—not an easy 
thing through the miry mud and along newly 
made trails back of intrenchments. 

I know whereof I speak. These are facts 
not fancies. Had it not been for such personal 
expenditure, and such provision from officers’ 
private means for the transportation, to which 
we were entitled by Army Regulations, most 
serious consequences would have accrued, and 
some of the wasted wrecks we now have at 
Montauk would be bleaching their bones along 
the intrenchments at Santiago help. 

Did our friends at home not help us? They 
did—much, every way. Had it not been for 
them not only at Santiago, but elsewhere as 
well, and even in the States, both at Lakeland 
and Montauk, we would have gone hungry, 
and our sick have suffered unnecessary agony, 
if not have died, for the want of proper medi- 
cines. 

At Lakeland there was some grumbling by 
our men that seemed to me to be unnecessary 
and very unreasonable. There were murmur- 
ers by the scores on the transports, and one 
tisked considerable personal popularity who, 
to stem the tide of fanciful wrongs and un- 
reasonable complaint, would venture to sug- 
gest that we did not enlist to attend a picnic, 
and that soldiers were men who expected to 
endure some hardness. 

But we cannot close our eyes to facts. It 
will do us all good toknow them. Men in au- 
thority must at least hear them, tho they may 
not,as they ought todo, mark, learn and in- 
wardly digest them. We blame ncbody— 
merely because we know not whom to blame. 

We are too loyal to our country and too good 
soldiers, while in service at any rate, to speak 
disparagingly or critically of a superior officer. 
But nobody needsto suppress facts, and here 
are facts,. not fancies. 

The regiment was insufficiently fed while 
transported from Camp Black to Lakeland, 
Fla. 

While at Lakeland, the United States Medi- 
cal Department at Tampa confessed frankly 
its inability to give needed medical supplies 
for the Seventy-first Regiment, then undergo- 
ing a prevalent dysentery attack. Had it 
not been for the friends of the chaplain, pa- 
rishioners of St. Andrew’s, Harlem, to whom 
he telegraphed for immediate help, Colonel 
Martin, of Brooklyn, and the veterans of the 
regiment in New York, all of whom responded 
quickly and generously to our appeals, Sur- 
geon Bell has repeatedly said we would have 
suffered needlessly and lost lives that through 
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the personal kindness of friends at home were 
saved, alas, in too many instances, for subse- 
quent destruction. 

While in Cuba it happened more than once 
that medical supplies, actually needed to re- 
lieve distress and to save life, could not be pro- 
cured from the department supposed to provide 
them. ‘ 

In one instance two large chests were tardily 
sent, or word, rather, was sent that they were 
ready, and we could not get them because 
transportation could not be secured. 

Our horses, several of which had been 
utterly destroyed and rendered unfit for further 
use by loading them down with ammunition 
and other supplies, could not possibly bring 
these chests upon their backs; and since we 
had no carts, those chests were left in the 
rear for days and our sick suffered without 
them. 

The only way we could get tents for a hospi- 
tal for our very sick men—and these were in 
the hundreds—was to transport at ourown ex- 
pense the tentage we had been compelled to 
leave on the transport when we disembarked at 
Siboney. 

There were days when we had no tents for 
officers and only shelter tents for men. There 
were other days when sick men had nothing 
but the ground to sleep upon anda little shelier 
tent to cover them. Even when we got our 
tents raised for a hospital, there were days, 
weeks when we had no cots; and our sickest 
men died on the ground or on rudest cots of 
extemporized sticks and branches. 

There were brief periods when we had insuf- 
ficient food. There was no time in all of our 
experience with the dreaded fever when every 
sick man could have even such reasonable 
delicacies as tea, toast and jelly. 

Through the kindness of the Red Cross So- 
ciety, after a little persuasion, and especially 
of Mrs. John Addison Porter, a friend who 
ministered greatly to our necessities, we se- 
cured rice, dried apples, malted milk, beef 
bouillon and such things, but with the neces- 
sary limited distribution, never could we be 
generous, or needy ones all receive their 
share. 

Toward the latter part of the time, when we 
lay in sight of the city, and none allowed 
to enter without pass, literally seeing as well 
as seeking food and many finding none, we 
were helped by boxes received from the Relief 
Society of the Borough of the Bronx, contain- 
ing packages addressed to individuals, almost 
exclusively of one company of the regiment, 
from General McAlpin and Colonel Horner 
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containing pipes and a liberal supply of to- 
bacco, much appreciated by the well, and by 
money sent to the colonel from the Relief So- 
ciety of the Seventy-first Regiment, of which 
the wife of the colonel is the president. 

The chaplain also received small sums from 
several personal friends, which he expended 
in jellies, tea and other delicacies for the sick, 
and transportation for the same to camp; also, 
in several worthy and needy instances giving 
money to secure needed underclothing; or as 
at Montauk, in several cases giving money to 
pay the fare home of men known to be as 
worthy as indigent, who had not received one 
cent of pay for their services for months, some 
of whom had families dependent upon them for 
support. 

It is not easy to-formulate conclusions from 
a mass of experiences such as we have had in 
a continuously severe campaign of nearly four 
months. Far simpler is it and more dangerous 
to rush hastily to condemnation of depart- 
ments and censure of inlividuals. 

‘Better, perhaps, and more just to say that 
unpreparedness for war and a hasty rush into 
it are the occasions of all the dissatisfaction 
and reasonable complaint which doubless exist 
among the whole Fifth Army Corps. 

A system that makesit possible for purely 
political appointments to be made rather than 
to have them made solely upon merit is one 
deserving all the condemnation it receiees. 

When it comes to attaching blame to indi- 
viduals this is more serious and uncertain a 
business, one which a commissioned officer, 
stillin the service, who knows his place and 
duty, will not undertake. 

Dismissing all fancy, the fact remains that 
from the beginning to the end of the campaign 
there has been faulty transportation, insuffi- 
cient food, or food unfit tor the necessities of 
the sick, a want of proper medical ‘supplies 
and of suitable shelter, which have caused need- 
less suffering, unnecessary deaths, and were it 
not that these wants have been somewhat sup- 
plemented by supplies furnished from private 
purses of officers and their friends, would have 
produced a death list that would be disgrace- 
fully appalling. 

If investigation is to be made of the depart- 
ments, it might be wise to have an account- 
ing and audit also of all of the relief societies, 
into the treasuries of which have been poured 
large sums of. money, the full fruits of the ex- 
penditure of which the soldiers,bo.h volunteer 
and regulars, have failed to discover. 









Boxes of red flannel abdominal bands and 
bandages were in profusion; but supplies of 
food and medicines few and far between. 

It may be that these are still on dock in San- 
tiago or were lost in transit; but the average 
soldier read in home papers of large contribu- 
tions from friends for theircomfort, and waited 
to see any commensurate results in the im- 
provement of the mess for the well or the ad- 
dition of needed delicacies for the sick. 

The war is over.’ Let the war of words end 
also. The best thing to do is to organize 
future success out of past blunders. The 
Regular Army ought to be largely increased. 
The Government ought to stop once and for- 
ever making military appointments merely to 
pay political debts, or to please political 
friends. 

The National Guard ought at once to be 
provided with the weapon and the ammunition 
with which the Regular Army is equipped. 

All moneys given to aid soldiers, other than 
personal gifts to individuals or organizations, 
ought to be givento the Red Cross Society, 
which sought indiscriminately and does indis- 
criminately help all alike, regular or volun- 
teer; and when any question arises as to whom 
first to feed our own troops should have the 
preference. 

No one can say that the troubles of which we 
speak, not imaginary but real ones, occurred 
only in Cuba. At Camp Wikoff, there was in 
smaller way and for a briefer period, the re- 
production of every misery we have named. 

I predict that for a year to come we shall 
hear of deaths occurring, due primarily to 
needless exposure and unnecessary hardships, 
endured by men whose patriotic impulse to 
serve their country received no_ sufficient 
response in proper care and support. 

Had it not been for Mrs. Downs sending to 
the Seventy-first Regiment Detention Camp 
one hundred sandwiches and a can of milk 
there would have been nothing for officers to 
eat there for over twenty-four hours after 
landing. 

It is needless to go on. It would be easy to 
add to the dismal story, a story not told to 
complain, but told asa fact in humble hope 
that out of the seeming carcass of misery some- 
body may be able to extract the honey of con- 
tentment; or better, that out of honestly con- 
fessed inefficiency and failure there may be 
organized for future campaigns a successful 
and a satisfactory administration. 


New York Ciry. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


THE BROTHERHOOD OF THE 
KINGDOM. 


BY CLINTON ROGERS WOODRUFF. 


IN 1892 the Brotherhood of the Kingdom was 
organized in Philadelphia by a groupof clergy- 
men and laymen who believed that ‘‘ the King- 
dom of God is at hand’’; thatit was not merely 
some future event; the two great command- 
ments laid down by Christ were equally bind- 
ing upon his followers; that Christians should 
show their love of their Father in Heaven by 
their love to their brethren on earth. Annual 
conferences were established at Marlboro-on- 
the-Hudson, at the country seat, ‘‘ Plas 
Lleichidor,’” of Mrs. William R. Williams, and 
these meetings have become yearly more and 
more inspiring and helpful. Those who have 
been gathered together meet in a spirit of 
brotherly kindness, charity and liberality to 
discuss the present state of Christ’s Kingdom 
and the ways and means to be adopted to 
bring about an early and fuller realization of 
the Christian ideal. 

The 1898 conference was no exception to the 
series; indeed, in many respects it was the 
best. There was a freshness and originality 
of treatment, as well as a co-ordination of 
topics, which gave to the program an unusual 
degree cf interest. There were four papers 
relating to social leaders: the Rev. Leighton 
Williams’s, on ‘‘Lammennais”; Henry D. 
Lloyd’s, author of ‘‘ Wealth vs. Common- 
wealth,’’ on ‘‘ Mazzini”’; the Hon. Ernest H. 
Crosby’s, on ‘‘Tolstoi’’; and Dr. J. M. Whiton’s, 
of The Outlook, on ‘‘ Wycliffe.’”” These were 
designed to set forth not only the distinctive 
message of each man, but the spirit of devo- 
tion and self-sacrifice which marked their 
careers. The Brotherhood, believing that the 
lives of great men who have labored in the 
cause of ‘‘God and the people,’’ to use Maz- 
zini’s favorite expression, are full of pregnant 
lessons, have always sought to bring about a 
closer knowledge of and acquaintance with 
their biographies. One year Sabatier’s life of 
St. Francis Assisiwas made the subject of 
study by the members. During the coming 
year perhaps Lammennais will be taken up. 

A second series dealt with biblical topics. 
Prof. W. N. Clarke, of Hamilton, N. Y., read 
on ‘‘ The New Testament Line of Approach to 
Social Ethics,’’ which may be takenas typical 
of the others in the series. He brought out 
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clearly that Christ made no distinction between 
personal and social ethics; social and religious 
ethics were one in personal ethics; he laid down 
principles of action, not programs for. social 
reform. The Master has left us a book of 
principles, not a code of rules. Dr. Clarke’s 
treatment of his subject is characteristic of all 
the others. A deep, reverent study of the 
Bible to ascertain its meaning—not the mean- 
ing that commentators have sought to inject 
into it to sustain a pet position. At the same 
time due regard for the historical and social 
environment pf the utterance and its report is 
always kept in mind, in order that its true im- 
port may notbe lost. The Rev. Walter Rauschen- 
busch, of Rochester, exemplified this spirit and 
this method in his paper on ‘‘ The Social Ideals 
of Paul,’ in which he developed the thought 
that all of Paul’s teachings were more or less 
colored by his expectation of the speedy return 
of Christ, and that it had not entered into his 
thought that there would be at least twenty 
centuries without the personal return of 
Christ. 

The Rev. George Dana Boardman, D.D., of 


Philadelphia, as usual, was delightfully origi- 
nal and stimulating in a paper outlining the 
contents of his forthcoming book on ‘‘ The 


Basilia and the Ecclesia.’’ His distinctions 
between the Christly word basilia and the 
churchly word ecclesia, were helpful and 
thoughtful. 

Not the least interesting and characteristic 
feature of this, as of all the preceding confer- 
ences, was the spirit of devotion. Not only 
were all the formal sessions marked by this, 
but the twilight series, held in the open air on 
the hillsides, were fraught with a deep religious 
influence which made a deep and lasting im- 
pression upon all who attended. 

It has never been attempted to make the 
conferences large numerically, but rather to 
make them representative of scholarship, de- 
vout and reverent study of the Bible and de- 
voted service to mankind; and in this the Ex- 
ecutive Committee has succeeded admirably. 
A choice band of choice spirits have been 
gathered each year not to win applause or 
vainly display their talents, but rather to con- 
fer together as to the best means of making 
their own lives more useful to those around 
them and to advance the cause of religion, 
pure and undefiled. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 





RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE 


THE JUBILEE OF GERMAN INNER 
MISSIONS. 


THE Inner Mission as an organized move- 
ment for bringing under Christian influences 
the whole life of Germany, social and private, 
dates from an address by. Johann Heinrich 
Wichern at the Ecclesiastical Congress at Wit- 
tenberg, September 21st-23d, 1848. That rev- 
olutionary year was just closing, and the seri- 
ous problems of practical Christianity which 
had come to the front were discussed. 
Wichern, already matured in works of Chris- 
tian charity and best known as the head of the 
Rauhe Haus, near Hamburg, spoke most 
forcibly of the needs and methods of a re- 
Christianization of the masses of Germany. 
His appeal for those physically, morally, and 
spiritually halt, lame and blind, set the Prot- 
estant Christianity of the nation aflame, and 
the result was a movement which has been the 
source of countless blessings to Germans 
everywhere. _ 5 

It is somewhat difficult to define just what is 
understood in Germany by the term ‘‘ Inner 
Mission.’’ It is both more and less than home 
missions as understood by the English-speak- 
ing Christian world. The latter has chiefly in 
view the preaching of the Gospel to those 
within our own borders who are without it; 
and not a few of the German communities in 
this country use the term ‘‘ Inner Mission” in 
this sense. In Germany, however, it is not 
evangelization, at least not primarily, but 
Christian charity in the widest use of the term. 
Indeed, as organized by Wichern it was not 
entirely a new propaganda; but Wichern took 
advantage of existing projects, such, for exam- 
ple, asthe Kaiserswerth Deaconesses, enlarged 
their scope and wove them into his grand 
scheme. 

Probably a fair idea of the scope of Inner 


Missions is found in the statement that it seeks: 


.to do the works of Christian charity: (1) for 
the family: (2) for the churches; (3) for the 
State. Under the first head, for the family, 
are included: (1) Créches, for the care of very 
small children while their parents are at work; 
(2) schools for those a little older, the instruc- 
tion being informal; (3) schools of a somewhat 
higher grade for those who would attend pub- 
lic school but whose parents are both obliged 
to leave home for labor; (4) homes and socie- 
ties for journeymen; (5) homes for working 
men who may be abroad seeking employment; 
(6) young people’s societies; (7) Martha Homes 
for young girls out of employment; (8) work- 
ing-men’s colonies for securing employment in 
Christian homes for those who desire it; of 
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these there are about a dozen throughout the 
Empire, and they have to a great extent solved 
the tramp problem; (9) inebriate asylums, and 
(10) Magdalen institutes. 

Inner Missions seek to aid the Church by: 
(1) care of German Christians scattered 
throughout foreign lands; (2) providing for 
the spiritual needs of working men who by the 
necessities of their trades aré somewhat mi- 
gratory and deprived of permanent church 
homes; (3) emigrant missions at Hamburg, 
Bremen, etc.; (4) seamen’s missions; (5) city 
missions; (6) care of neglected members of 
congregations, the sick, poor, etc.; (7) efforts 
to secure better Sunday observance; (8) Sun- 
day-schools; (9) Bible societies; (10) colportage 
of good Christian literature; (11) Sunday re- 
ligious papers; (12) popular libraries. 

The methods. adopted by Inner Missions 
to help the State include: (1) care for dis- 
charged prisoners, securing work and helping 
toward a permament reformation; (2) orphans’ 
homes; (3) houses of refuge, especially for the 
physically disabled, as epileptics, etc.; (4) 
training institutes for Inner Mission workers; 
(5) hospitals of various kinds; (6) care of the 
sick in epidemics and in war; (7) care of the 
poor. 

Each one of these departments has a history 
and an honorable record of its own, tho com- 
plete statistics are not readily accessible. 
Schneider’s ‘‘Theological Year-Book for 1898,” 
however, gives a comparatively complete sur- 
vey. According to this, Germany has achieved 
remarkable success in several of the depart- 
ments, notably city missions, working-men’s 
colonies and the deaconess movement. This 
last shows, including the forty-four German 
and twenty-four foreign houses connected with 
Kaiserswerth, and a large number of independ- 
ent workers, about fifteen thousand Christian 
women under Protestant auspices devoting 
their lives to Christian charity work, falling 
but little short of the number of Roman Cath- 
olic sisters in the Empire. 

The work is spreading rapidly, and is very 
popular throughout the Church and State. Its 
chief center now is, doubtless, Bielefield, 
where Pastor von Bodelschwingh, without any 
endowment, has established about twenty dif- 
ferent institutions, securing an annual income 
of 2,000,000 marks ($500,000). The work has 
the warm indorsement of the Emperor and 
Empress, who have both spent several days 
visiting the institutions. The whole move- 
ment is a living testimony to the activity and 
zeal of German Christianity, and shows that 
the people are not merely thinkers and writers 
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but workers; and its semicentennial deserves 
the hearty commendation of Christians in every 
land. 





THERE is a lull in the campaign against 
sacerdotalism in England. Mr. Kensitis going 
to withdraw himself and make no more protest 
until November, with a view, it is said, of giv- 
ing the bishops full and adequate opportunity 
of taking restrictive measures on their own 
account. If they fail he proposes to arrange 
for a thousand protests simultaneously in dif- 
ferent parts of England, but taking care in 
each case to avoid any disturbance. 


-.--Just as Dr. Judson Smith, of the Ameri- 
can Board, returns from his visit to China, Dr. 
S. W. Duncan, of the American Baptist Mis- 
sionary Union, starts on a round-the-world 
tour to visit Baptist missions. He sailed last 
week for Liverpool to go from there to Burma, 
then to the Telugu Mission in India, to As- 
sam, China and Japan. He expects to return 
in time to be present at the Baptist anniversa- 
ries in San Francisco next May. 


...-Another illustration of the difficulties of 
work among the more degraded and ignorant 
negroes of the South is found in the experi- 
ence of the Rev. J. B. Fletcher,a Congrega- 
tional minister and a missionary of the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association. He undertook 
to organize a Congregational church at 
Smiley, Ga., and went there as the result of 
correspondence which had been carried on for 
some months. While in the pulpit he was 
shot, through the window, his body being rid- 
dled with buckshot. He succeeded in reach- 
ing home, but his condition is serious. Detect- 
ives have been employed, and one of his as- 
sailants has been arrested. 


....-Booker T. Washington has come out 
with a proposition for the education of Cuban 
negroes. As he says, half of the population of 
that island is composed of mulattoes or 
negroes, and all who have visited Cuba agree 
that they need the strength to be acquired 
through thorough training—intellectual, relig- 
ious and industrial—as is given at Hampton 
and Tuskegee. The latter, he says, is pecul- 
iarly conveniently situated for the work, and he 
says that if funds can be secured he will 
bring a number of the’ most promising negro 
young men and women to receive training that 
they may return to Cuba and start industrial 
training on the island. He estimates the cost 
for traveling expenses and education of each 
one ofthese Cuban students at $150 a year, and 
asks any who are willing to pay the whole or 
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part of the expenses of a student to correspond 
with him. 


....Mrs. Matilda B. Carse, President of the 
Board of Trustees of the Woman's Temple in 
Chicago, has issed a reply to the statement of 
the Executive Committee with regard to the 
unféasibility of securing for the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union the complete 
ownership of the Temple. With regard to 
some of the statements she thinks there must 
have been some misunderstanding. The lease, 
she claims, is greatly to the advantage of the 
Union, as it gives the valuation of the ground 
at $800,000 and the annual rental $40,000 for a 
period of 198 years without revaluation, where- 
as already it is held to be worth at least $1,000,- 
ooo. Mrs. Carse also outlines different plans by 
which she thinks the full $300,000 may be 
raised before the Convention meets, and closes 
with an urgent appeal to the women of the 
W.C. T. U. to assist in the work. 


..«s The Nonconformist papers in England are 
by no means pleased with the appointment of 
Dr. J. E. C. Welldon, of Harrow, to be Bishop 
of Calcutta and Metropolitan of India and 
Ceylon. This not because of any objection to 
the man himself, but because they consiaer 
him as one of the pillars of a strong evangel- 
icalism in England. They claim that he is almost 
the one man of real power and position in the 
Church who is able and willing to do his best 
to bring the severed halves of English life 
together. No one, they say, has been more 
sympathetic with Nonconformists, and proba- 
bly no one in the Church of England under- 
stands them so well. His intimate personal 
relations with such men as Spurgeon and Dr. 
Parker have enabled him to enter into their 
view of things, and, while not less loyal to his 
own Church, he has worked in cordial sympa- 
thy with them. It is in view of these charac- 
teristics that they regret the appointment, 
feeling that there is no one who will thorough- 
ly take his place. 


..--The Papal Encyclical to the Italian 
clergy and Catholics, occasioned by the recent 
disturbances in Italy, has been published, and 
naturally attracts much attention. As first re- 
ported it was chiefly a protest against the dis- 
solution of Catholic associations, but later and 
fuller statements throw a somewhat different 
light. Itappears to be primarily a reassertion 
of the doctrine that good Catholics cannot 
consistently support a state of things that re- 
fuses to recognize the temporal rule and author- 
ity of the Pope. .Atthe same time it affirms 
that they are not and cannot be Revolutionists, 
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but are by the terms of their faith bound to 
render to the public authorities such tribute as 
is their due. In view of this, the Pope com- 
plains rather bitterly of the dissolution of a 
large number of associations on the ground 
that they were revolutionary in character. 
The real responsibility for those disturbances 
he declares. is found not with the Catholics 
but with the irreligious and the sectarians, by 
which he is understood to mean the Free- 
masons. The Italian Government has taken 
no notice of the encyclical, and itis understood 
will not, 

...-The United Society of Free Baptist 
Young People held its tenth convention at 
Ocean Park, Me, August 22d-24th. About 
four hundred and fifty delegates were present, 
representing twenty-five thousand members of 
the six hundred societies. The speakers in- 
cluded Drs. A. Given, J. W. Parsons, A. T. 
Salley, and the Revs. H. M. Ford, J. M. Low- 
den and others. Dr. F. E. Clark and wife, and 
Amos R. Wells were also present, manifesting 
the interest of the United Society in the work. 
The record for the year shows excellent prog- 
ress. The Junior work has developed so that 
itis to have a special superintendent. Espe- 
cially prominent is the missionary idea, and 
the Rev. and Mrs. E. H. Lougher, of Jackson, 
Mich., are to sail this next week for India, 
supported by the Society; altho under appoint- 
ment just as are the other missionaries of the 
Board. The convention also considered the 
question of a Western city missionary, and 
found that the demands of work were so great 
that it would be necessary to use the entire 
time of the General Secretary. The President 
for the coming year is the Hon. E. P. Metcalf, 
of Providence, R. I., and General Secretary 
Harry S. Myers, of Hillsdale, Mich. 


....The Northfield Conference this past sum- 
mer was unique in many ways, especially in 
the personality of the two leading speakers, 
the Rev. G. Campbell Morgan and the Rev. G. 
H.C. Macgregor. Both of these men made an 
intense impression upon those who heard them 
as thorough-going church leaders evidently in 
closest touch with aggressive Christian work 
through their experience as city pastors. Their 
addresses were of intense interest, and the ef- 
fect was most marked. It was noticeable that 
there was an entire absence from the confer- 
ence of what some had feared was becoming a 
characteristic of Mr. Moody’s meetings—an at- 
tack upon the churches as a means of stimula- 
ting them to greater aggressiveness in Chris- 
tian work. Both of these ministers were 
brought to this city and preached in the Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, and there was 
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much talk as to the possibility of one of them 
being called to succeed Dr. John Hall when he 
lays down the pastorate, as there is increasing 
report that he will do after a shorttime. Noth- 
ing definite, however, has been stated, and no 
proposition, it is evident, has as yet been made. 
Both the preachers left this city last week to 
return to their work at home. 


MISSIONS. 


RAISING MONEY. 


BY THE REV. J. S. CHANDLER, 
MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN Boarp. 

CIRCULAR letters are just now coming to the 
missionaries, containing ‘‘ friendly criticism”’ 
and all kinds of suggestion as to how mission- 
aries might do more themselves to raise money 
for their own work. So I propose to show 
what we are doing to raise money. 

Last Sunday afternoon we drove six miles to 
meet representatives of four Christian families, 
half of whom had walked two miles. One of 
the two women brought her infant that dis- 
tance to be baptized. Her husband came with 
her; but the other woman had to walk that dis- 
tance with her children without her husband. 
She was a famine orphan; and he sometimes 
beats her and taunts her with being a creature 
without friends. 

Of the two families resident in the place one 
is that of a widow with her children, and the 
other comprises the teacher appointed by the 
mission. Allof these people work hard all the 
time and see almost no money from one year’s 
end to the other, as they earn the coarse grain 
they eat and cannot afford any meat for days 
and weeks atatime. How much should this 
poor little company contribute to make up the 
deficiencies of American Christians? Certain- 
ly each should give something; and that is just 
what they do. In addition to their regular 
weekly offerings, our visit was the occasion for 
them to bring their semiannual offerings in lit- 
tle spherical earthen vessels, and each family 
had one. In addition tothat the mother of the 
infant to be baptized brought her baptismal 
offering. 

The total of this semiannual offering 
amounted to half of the income of the average 
family represented there for a month; that 
means that each family brought an eighth of a 
month’s income. 

Our meeting was held’in the Shed of the 
teacher’s house, which had besides this shed 
one room with thatched roof. And this wasa 
better house to live in than any of the others 
had. Acrowd of Hindus and Mohammedans 
filled the small space in the walled inclosure, 
and when we asked them to ledve us alone; 
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and shut the door that we might have the 
Communion together, they climbed up on the 
outside of the back wall to watch our strange 
proceedings. 

The Sunday before I went nine miles to a 
congregation, where the same kind of an offer- 
ing was brought by a larger number, and in a 
thatched prayer house about 18 by 8. The 


average contribution was the same as in the - 


first place. The status of the people was indi- 
cated by two houses I visited. In one was a 
member of the church dying from an accident. 
Acart by which he was helping the owner 
load weeds for manure fell over on him and 
pinned him tothe ground. After treatment in 
the mission hospital he had been sent home to 
die. He was lying opposite the one door of 
his hut, and I had just room enough to kneel 
by his side. The entrance was so low that I 
could not stoop low enough to escape grazing 
my back. 

In the other house, equally low and limited, 
was aninvalid woman with nothing but the bare 
floor to lie upon; not a mat, nor any kind of 
furniture. It is from the depths of this pover- 
ty and distress that we are getting regular con- 
tributions every Sunday, handfuls of grain, 
semiannual offerings, special offerings for 
baptism, etc., etc. 

The same system prevails all over our mis- 
sion, and the large congregations give in pro- 
portion; and much of our work is sustained by 
these generous gifts. When, therefore, our 
Board cuts us down, there is no use in telling 
us to make it uponthe ground. The Board 
does notcut into the work of our Christians 
out here; it cuts into the part that must be 
done by the Christians at home. 

And when they, out of their abundance and 
luxury, give anything like the proportion of 
their income that our poor people do out here, 
the need of all this special advice to mission- 
aries will not be so pressing. * 


Maovura, SoutH INnp1a. 





A MISSTATEMENT CORRECTED. 


BY J. D. DAVIS, D.D., 
MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN Boakp. 


THE late Bishop Bickersteth, of Japan, in his 
Pastoral Letter of Advent, 1892, makes the 
statement, of course under a misapprehension 
of the facts, that the Kumi-ai (Congregational) 
body in Japan had rejected a proposed creed 
which contained an explicit statement concern- 
ing the divinity of Christ,and had adopted one 
in its place which omitted all reference to his 
divinity. This misstatement has only recently 


.gregational Creed: 
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come to the notice of members of the American 
Board Mission in Japan; but it has been pub- 
lished on three continents and is being widely 
read. 

It is quoted at length as from Bishop Bicker- 
steth in a book on Missions, published in Eng- 
land. In Cobbold’s ‘‘ Religions of Japan,”’ 
also (page 106), Bishop Bickersteth is quoted 
as saying that the Congregationalists have 
adopted the following Creed: ‘* We believe in 
the one God,in Jesus Christ, who came on 
earth to save sinners,” etc. Here, also, dam- 
aging deductions are made. W. E. Curtis, 
also, in ‘‘ The Yankees of the East” (page 419), 
says a missionary told him concerning the Con- 
‘It left out some of the 
fundamental doctrines of Christianity. For 
example, it said nothing concerning the atone- 
ment or the divinity of Christ.” 

The facts are that the Creed which was 
adopted by the Kumi-ai body at their annual 
Conference in Osaka, in April, 1892, was the 
only one proposed, and it was adopted with but 
little change after full discussion, and was 
practically unanimously adopted by a rising 
vote. Only two men voted against it, and they 
voted against it because they desired a fuller 
creed. They were two of the most conserva- 
tive men in the body. 

This creed is short and, judged by many 
standards, incomplete; but on the divinity of 
Christ itis very explicit. It is as follows: 

‘“We believe in one infinite and perfect God, 
who is revealed in the Bible as Father, Son and 
Holy Spirit. 

‘“We believe in Jesus Christ, who, being God, 
became man, and for the sake of saving a world 
of sinners endured agony, died and rose again. 


‘“We believe in the Holy Spirit, the giver of 
new life. 


‘* We believe in the Bible, which was given by 
inspiration of God, and which makes us wise unto 
salvation. 

‘*We believe in the holy Church, baptism by 
water, the Holy Supper, the Lord's, holy Day, 
the everlasting life, the resurrection of the dead, 
and righteous rewards and punishments.”’ 

It is a matter of deep regret that this mis- 
statement should have been made at all, and 
especially that it should have been so long and 
widely published and read before those who 
knew the facts became aware of it. It has had 
no little influence in giving a false impression 
in regard to the theological standing of the 
Kumi-ai body in Japan, who, notwithstanding 
the lapses and vagaries of a very few of the 
leaders, stand as a body to-day loyal to Christ 
and his truth. 

Kioto, Japan. 





FINANCIAL. 


ARBITRATION IN RAILWAY 
AFFAIRS. 


PEACE being assured—for it is impossible 
to imagine that the Commission to arrange 
terms will fail in its object, and that conse- 
quently the war will be renewed—the coun- 
try faces general conditions which every one 
admits promise everything in the way of 
prosperous times, Even at this early day 
reports to the commercial press show con- 
clusively that business has begun to revive 
since the signing of the Protocol; and it is 
asserted broadly that it is impossible to point 
to a single industry or to any one branch of 
trade which is not now more actively engaged 
than at any time since the beginning of the 
year Bountiful crops for two years, and, 
barring unlooked-for disaster, athird harvest 
quite as good as either of its immediate pred- 
ecessors, have already brought prosperity 
and contentment to the agricultural classes, 
and, with threatening features which were 
referred to last week eliminated from the 


situation, nothing stands in the way of a 


universal business revival, the equal of 
which the nation has not enjoyed for nearly 
twenty years. , 

In the face of such promising conditions 
it passes beyond the comprehension of the 
ordinary layman why certain railway mana- 
gers hesitate to place themselves in line to 
reap, with other interests, the full benefits 
which the occasion presents. There is no 
scarcity of railway traffic now, and it prom- 
ises to be even more plentiful in the near 
future. There is sufficient for all; but the 


fact remains that the managers are cutting 
each other’s throats in senseless competition 
for business the sole object of which appears 
to be to make large showings of goods car- 


ried regardless of net results. This indiffer- 
ence to the welfare of their stockholders is a 
constant source of wonderment to thinking 
people; and if the policy were adopted in 
other lines of business there could be no 
prosperity irrespective of all conditions tend- 
ing to aid trade and commerce, It does 
seem that the time is ripe for agreement 
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among the railway companies; for if one is 
not reached much of the benefit of the good 
times will be sacrificed beyond recovery. 

Perhaps one of the most bitter rate fights 
of recent years has been that between the 
Canadian Pacific on the one side and the 
American transcontinental lines on the 
Many efforts have been made to 
reach a settlement, but without success, as 
each side has stood out for its contentions 
with great determination. The ‘Canadian 
Pacific has been attacked in the press and 
elsewhere for showing a stubborn obstinacy 
which, it must be confessed, has been 
equaled only bythe firmness with which our 
lines have maintained their side of the issue, 
Perhaps, however, it isour lines which have 
been stubborn and the Canadian Pacific 
firm. Be this as it may, it is most gratifying 
to note that there is a possibility of an garly 
ending to the fight through the action of the 
freight representatives of all concerned in 
Denver last week. The whole difficulty was 
freely and fully discussed, and while it ap- 
peared that neither side was willing to make 
concessions, each being confident of the 
justness of its position, all agreed thata set- 
tlement of some kind was most desirable. 
Common sense at last prevailed, and it was. 
agreed to submit the whole question of dif- 
ferentials to an arbitration committee of 
three, one member to be named by each of 
the disputants and the third to be chosen by 
the two. It may be difficult to find a thor- 
oughly impartial man for the third position, 
but it is a difficulty which will be overcome. 
It was recognized by all concerned that an 
adjustment of the dispute by capable arbitra- 
tors would be better than a continuation of 
the present unsettled and disturbing condi- 
tions. The result reached ought to bean in- 
centive to others who control railway proper- 
ties similarly situated to adjust their difficul- 
ties that they may have their full share of the 
prosperity which is promised. Railways 
cannot be successfully operated except under 
equitable, just and honestly maintained 
tariffs. 
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NEW YORK CITY INVESTMENTS. 


Investments in New York City enterprises 
have been long regarded with favor by capi- 
talists, and the record shows there is ample 
reason for the preference. Few other mu- 
nicipalities have made such handsome re- 
turns; and while it is true that the issues of 
the older and well-established companies 
have attained prices which are perhaps some- 
what prohibitive to any except large capital- 
ists, many opportunities remain among the 
more recent undertakings which, if accepted, 
are almost certain to show handsome returns 
in the not distant future. New York isa 
great community, always growing in its needs 
and requirements and unaffected by vicissi- 
tudes such as crop failures and rate wars. 
Gas, electric light and transit companies 
within the city are always certain of doing a 
paying business, even if in some cases they 
offer facilities in advance of actual require- 
ments. In that event time heals the defect, 
for population grows so steadily that all 
facilities become necessary. There is no in- 
tention here to do more than call attention 
to the fact in a general way, or to boom any 
particular undertaking. History shows, 
however, that New York investments, as a 
rule, have proved to be substantially remu- 
nerative, and in looking for reasonably safe 
ventures it is well to remember the fact. 
Many of the older surface lines are but now 
adopting modern motive power, and their 
earnings will be so greatly increased thereby 
that present prices for their stocks will be 
more than justified. So, too, with new gas 
and electric light companies. They are 
barely paying now, but in a few years must 
become prosperous as a result of the natural 
growth and extension of the city. 

It is, perhaps, not out of place while on this 
subject to say a few words in reference to the 
elevated railways, which at present seem to 
have few friends. It must be confessed that 
the management has been anything but ener- 
getic or upto date. It has permitted rival 
surface railways to make heavy inroads upon 
its traffic through its failure to cater to the 
ordinary comforts of its patrons. So slow has 
it been in adopting modern conveniences that 
to-day it affords.no greater facilities than when 
it began operation more than twenty years 
ago. Still it has been able to pay interest on 
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its swolien volume of securities and Givi- 
dends upon its inflated capital stock. in spite 
of everything that has been left undone to 
make its service attractive. This has been 
possible because of the exceeding value of 


its franchise, permitting the company to 
Operate in a community which is always 
progressive and always growing. To ap- 
preciate the magnitude of its growth, it is 
only necessary to recall the fact that practi- 
cally the whole of that now most substantial 
portion of the city west of Central Park and 
above Fifty-ninth Street twenty years ago 
was a barren waste without population. 
Who can say that in another twenty years 
Westchester County will not show equal 
growth? But it will not do for the elevated 
management to sit idly by and wait for this 
growth to supply it with traffic. Changes 
will naturally occur in the Board of Directors 
before many years, and it may even be that 
men of moreenergy, push and enterprise and 
with equal wealth at command will replace 
those now in control at an earlier date than 
indicated. Then with electricity or. other 
motive power substituted for steam, with new 
rolling stock, with new extensions, with pas- 
senger elevators at all stations, and with an 
efficient express and local service the pros- 
perity of the company will be placed beyond 
peradventure. The elevated roads have 
certainly done much for New York in the 
past, and with intelligent management they 
will do more in the future. 





BANK STOCKS, 
Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing August 27th, were: 


New York 
Park 


23514 | Butchers’ & Drovers’.... 
343 | Franklin..........0.sceeceees 0% 


....The business outlook seems, on the 
whole, encouraging. Bradstreet’s reports 
172 failures in the United States, as against 
195 for the preceding week. Railroad re- 
turns have been good. Bank clearings were 
quite noticeably in excess of those for the cor- 
responding weeks of previous years. Thecon- 
solidation of the Illinois Steel Company and 
the Minnesota Iron Company was reported, 
with the possibility of similar action on the 
part of several other large steel-producing 
firms. An increasingly large movement of 
merchandise in most parts of the country is 
evident. Wheat continues weak. 


DIVIDENDS. 


The coupons due September Ist of the 
Texas and New Orleans R.R. (Sabine Divi- 
sion) will be paid at the office of the Southern 
Pacific Co. on and after that date. 

The United State Leather Co. has de- 
clared adividend of $1.25 per share payable, 
October Ist. 















A RENEWED DEMONSTRATION. 


MEMBERS of the Town Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Association of the Third Congressional 
District of Missouri received, a month or so 
ago, a circular letter. The title of the Asso- 
ciation is long and not very impressive; the 
letter headed ‘‘ assessment notice,’’ is also 
long but probably did make an impression of 


- some sort, upon the recipients, It sets out 


by what were probably surprising statements: 
that it had been ‘‘found’’ that to ‘longer 
delay payment of the just obligations of the 
Association ’’ would be poor policy; that 
moderate calls on the premium notes had 
been tried, supplemented by loans made at 
banks by the directors; that things have 
reached ‘‘ such a point as to necessitate the 
collection of the full face value of every note 
outstanding ’’; that these notes are consid- 
ered simply asa reserve fund wherewith to 
pay losses, and therefore the Association 
trusts for a prompt response, because the 
money must be had within twenty days. 

In form and legal effect, these premium 
notes are subject to payment in- full; in ex- 
pectation— and in practice so long as 
things go well—they are touched delicately 
by assessment calls. But now the member is 
notified to pay his note in full within twenty 
days, and is plainly told that the money is 
all required to settle existing claims after 
borrowing and delays are exhausted. More- 
over, these notes being the assets—or, as the 
circular calls them, the reserve for loss pay- 
ing—when they are paid in response to call 
the assets and reserve are gone. What the 
Association can do. for the future is only to 
start afresh with a new set of notes, if it can 
get them. But suppose it fails to get them ? 
Or suppose that—because some members 
prove irresponsible and their notes not col- 
lectible, or because a good many stop and 
think, and therefore do net pay—the money 
to square the business to date does not come 
in? Inall such cases, the individual notes are 
small, altho their aggregate islarge; to collect 
by suit would in many instances absorb the 
proceeds besides involving delay. Granting 


INSURANCE. 


that one member is not directly liable for 
the debt of another, the one who stops and 
reflects before paying can hardly avoid look- 
ing at itthus: ‘If I pay up and stop I help 
pay some other. man’s loss, which doesn’t 
help me. If the Association starts afresh 
and I give a new note, all those that are not 
collected now will come over to be met, be- 
cause it’s all needed to clean up the slate; it 
will be silly for me to pay unless all the 
rest do.” 

A selfish way of thinking, yet very human 
and very usual. Perhaps another small set 
of men may now learn three things about 
insurance, thus: 

1. Insurance cannot be furnished—altho 
it can easily be promised—without money. 

2. The money, in orderto make the insur- 
ance effective, must be assets in hand, not 
assets to come. 

3. Insurance is a business requiring the 
best work of experienced men. — It cannot be 
carried on successfully by anybody, off-hand, 
as a matter of course. 





THE STATE’S SOLICITOUS CARE. 


THE law of Massachusetts relative to 
bombardment insurance provides that all in- 
surance companies authorized to do business 
in the State may, in addition, write bom- 
bardment risks, using therefor distinct and 
separate policies. Section 83 of Chapter 522 
of laws of 1894 is amended by inserting after 
‘*fire’’ the words ‘‘or bombardment.” As 
amended, the section provides that, for an 
annual fee of twenty dollars the insurance 
commissioner may issue to any citizen of 
Massachusetts a license, revocable at will, 
permitting him to procure policies of insur- 
ance against fire or bombardment in ‘‘ for- 
eign” insurance companies not authorized to 
do business in Massachusetts. Before he 
takes the insurance, every applicant must file 
an affidavit that he is unable to procure in- 
surance enough in authorized companies, after 
taking all they are willing to write, but 
he need not offer any portion to any 
company which has less than $25,000 assets, 
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or has been in an impaired condition within 
twelve months past. Every such permitted 
. citizen must keep an account (of which he 
must file a certified copy with the Commis- 
sioner) showing exactly all insurance placed, 
with various particulars thereon; he must 
also file a $2,000 bond and pay atax annually 
of four per cent. on all gross premiums. 
This act is of April 27th, before Cervera’s 
fleet was ‘‘definitely located” and while it 
was being daily reported, sometimes simul- 
taneously, in many seas. Even the most 
nervous of people who start at a knock on 
the door-panel have now ceased to fear im- 
mediate invasion; still, there may be a next 
war, and the act can stand in waiting, as it 
does noharm. And yet its provisions are 
rather striking, or would be so if we had not 
become accustomed to meddling under the 
_ guise of State guardianship. From the pro- 
. vision requiring the licensee to report in 
detail all ‘‘such insurance placed for any 
person, firm or corporation,” it is evident 
that the license is for agents or brokers; but 
the law does not distinctly say so, and all 
the previous text of the section refers as 
naturally to the individual property owner. 
The individual may choose to attend to his 
own insurance; but he is required to apply 
to authorized companies first, and to pay a 
fee of $20 for leave to deal with a “foreign” 
company, provided he cannot get insurance 
from the others, 

This law is not peculiar to Massachusetts; 
but upon what good ground does it rest? 
Allow that it isan attempt to protect the 
authorized companies which have earned a 
quasi title to the business by paying the State 
for a license to try to get it; allow that the 
State may properly and wisely try to protect 
the citizen from the irresponsible concern 
which might otherwise come and solicit him; 
allow, further, that every company which 
does not obtain or apply fora certificate of 
authority is unworthy; by what right does 
the State assume to prevent the citizen from 
going after bad insurance if he chooses ? Let 
us suppose that in Jersey City there is a 
retail grocer who sands his sugar and cheats 
in his weight; the law of New York may for- 
bid his coming across the river to open a 
Store in this city; but if I choose to send 
money over to him for bad goods sold on 
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short weight, why should the law try to in- 
terfere with individual liberty? If we are all 
children in leading-strings who shall hold the 
strings? And is it not time for a reaction 
against paternalism ? 





* A SUIT FOR REPARATION. 


ANOTHER page is turned in the closing 
career of the Bay State Beneficiary Life Asso- 
ciation, of Westfield, Mass.; the receivers 
have brought three suits against former 
managers for recovery of more than $100,000 
of funds alleged to be missing and to have . 
been improperly disposed of. The first suit 
is against four Westfield men who were 
directors from June of 1881 to January 2oth, 
1892.. The second suit is against ten or 
more persons, mostly Bostonians, and known 
as the Litchfield crowd, as three of the 
Litchfields are among the number; these ten 
were directors from the end of 1891 to Sep- 
tember 12th, 1896. The other suit is brought 
against Westfield men whose names are not 
made public. The papers in the case recite 
that originally the concern was mutual 
in allowing each member a voice in its 
control, but that about 1892 the di- 
rectors amended the by-laws so as to 
restrict the management to certain ones, sub- 
scribersto the original articlesand designated 
as ‘‘active members.’’ A circular letter was 
also sent to members, inviting the surrender 
of their policies in exchange for others pos- 
sessing alleged advantages; in this and other 
ways a great deal of money was diverted from 
the mortuary fund. An elaborate and de- 
tailed accounting is asked for, whether taken 
by the defendants as commissions, as assign- 
ments, or otherwise. 

An assessment scheme has enough tostrug- 
gle against without being compelled to be 
bled by its own managers. Is the case of the 
United States Mutual’ Accident gone beyond 
the reach of inquiry yet? Did the various 
managers of the Massachusetts Benefit and 
the Bay State Beneficiary keep their hands 
clean? This suit is at least interesting. Any 
money recovered will be welcome and help- 
ful intrinsically, but far more valuable as an 
example of one case of restitution and an ex- 
ample to try for redress in other cases of be- 
trayal of insurance trusts. 














PEBBLES. 


SEVERAL _ regiments of war-story tellers are 
now preparing for the fray.— West Union Gazette. 


....At every picnic every guest secretly believes 
that every other guest didn’t bring her share.— 
Atchison Globe. 


....Consistency.—‘‘Snagsby is the most devoted 
golfman ITever met. The only meat he eats is 
sausage.”’ ‘Ball?’ ‘‘No, links.’’—Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 


....‘‘My husband is plain-spoken; he calls a 
spade a spade.”’ ‘‘So does mine; but I must de- 
cline to repeat what he calls the lawn-mower.’’— 
Chicago Record. 


.... Fond father: “So you have told a lie, young 
man. Haven’t you learned from me by this time 
what an awful thing a liaris?” /Johnny: ‘Yes, 
sir; I have.”’—Zife, : 


.... She: ‘“* Have you heard ‘Songs Without 
Words’? He: ‘‘ I’ve heard a lot of them without 
music.’’ After that the incident and the piano 
were closed.—/ndianapolis Journal. 


....A student in the city schools who has re- 
cently taken up grammar, says he likes it bully, 
only he hain’t got so’s he can work the examples 
very good yet.— West Union Gazette. 


..Ona lark—Feathers. 
Always with the tide—Water. 
Uses pointed arguments—A bee. 
—LExchange. 


....Hope for Him Yet.— Zenor: ‘‘When I gave 
my first concert four people had to be carried 
fainting out of the hall.”’ Ariend: ‘Oh, but since 
that time your voice has considerably improved.”’ 
—Fliegende Blaetter. 


.... To Facilitate Matters.—The following blank 
form for a bank check is designed for the use of 
feminine depositors: 

“* Dear ———— Bank: 

“What —— weather! Is1i’t it just too —— for 


to —--——-, 
let me see—oh yes, —— dollars? Oh, I know you 


SOPH C RESO HSS EHS E EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE HE EE EES 
PORE eHH HHS HEHEHE EHH EEE E EHH TEETER EHH EEE EE EEE EOS 


Ce eeeereeeesreresesees COCO eee eee esesesesereses 


—Detroit Journal. 
IRISH BULLS. 


In a recent annual report of a benevolent soci- 
ety having its headquarters in Dublin, the follow- 
ing delightful sentence occurs: ‘‘ Notwithstanding 
the large amount paid by the Society for medical 
attendance and medicine, very few deaths oc- 
curred during the year.” 

Ina Parliamentary Blue-book, containing the 
annual report of the Commissioners of National 
Education, and signed by these august person- 
ages, the following tid-bit may be read: ‘‘ The 
female teachers were instructed in plain cooking. 
They had, in fact, to go through the process of 
cooking themselves in turn:’’ 

A countrywoman walking through the streets 

of Limerick caught sight of a small coffin dis- 
played as a gruesome trade sign in an_underta- 
ker's shop window. ‘‘ Oh, glory be to God,” she 
exclaimed; ‘is it possible that coffin can be in- 
tinded for any livin’ cr’ature ?”’ 
_ Alady asked a widow whether her son was still 
in the orphanagein Dublin. ‘Och no, me lady,” 
was the reply. ‘Sure he’s an orphan no longer. 
He’s now workin’ at a thrade outside.” 


PEBBLES—PUZZLES 


PUZZLES. 


CONDUCTED BY VIRGINIA DOANE. , 


For the best set of answers to this week’s puz- 
zles we will send ‘‘Miss Theodora,’ by Helen 
Leah Reed. 


A DICKENS: PRIMAL ACROSTIC. 


1. A “forcer”’.of the youthful mind; 
2. A genial youth, as you will find; 
3. Joe Gargery’s apprentice next; 
4A fragile child, with lessons vexed ; 
5 The girl for whom Dick Swiveller sighed ; 
A title toa thief applied ; 
7. A little wanderer, pale withcare; 
8. A locksmith’s daughter, arch and fair ; 
g. A lad who sky-blue trousers wore; 
1o. A workhouse boy who asked for more ; 
11. A friend.of David Copperfield ; : 
12. A brave, sweet girl—her father’s shield ; 
13. A crippled boy, the household pet ; 
14. A haberdasher you have met; 
15. A miser deaf to suffering’s calls ; 
16. A young girl reared in prison walls ; 
17. A man of ‘‘umble”’ birth and life; | 
18. The Christian name of Claypole’s wife ; 
19. A beautiful but haughty miss. 
For him who can unravel this, 
The primals placed in order quote 
Four words from Pickwick’s famous note. 
FLORENCE M. 


TRANSPOSITIONS. 


Take the name of a famous American general; 
behead and transpose and make a relative; be- 
head and transpose again and make what has 
ofcen been given away, yet left the giver no poor- 
er; behead and transpose again atid make what 
Shakespeare called ‘gracious drops’’; behead 
and transpose again and make a common verb; 
behead and leave a prefix. 

The beheaded letters, when rightly arranged, 
will spell a missile weapon. . F. SCHMITZ. 


AUTHORS IN ANAGRAM. 
(English and American.) 


1. Torn rubbers. y 
2. Well, pears do no harm. 

3. Smooth Ma o’er. 

4. Nigh Thule. 

s. Jule saw me sell rolls. 

6. Has hot doom. 

7. Paper oxen lead. 

8. Kath Jones. | 

g. When left I a ring there, Jo? 

10. Nanny led Foster. 

11. Lillian be calm, try wun. 

12. Please wake Hiram, Sil. 
13. Out, ye brothers. 

14. Charge yur coffee. 

15. Ora Leland Page. 
16. Ci Moor, sluger, led at Yale. 

17. Got my Sarah. 

18. Henry J. Nodd. 

19. N. mended purses. 
20. Her men love idols well. 

M. B.C. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUGUST orn. 


Worp-susTrRAcTions.—Charles Lamb. 1, Ac-cuba-tion; 
2, S-heat-he: 3, w-all-et; 4, t-rib-une; 5, al-leg-e; 6, 
w-elk-in : 6, di-seas-e ; 8, ga-lax-y; 9, p-ant-ry; 10, de-me- 
an; 11, Swin-burn-e. 

Numericat EnicMa.— 

** And ye shall succor men ; 
’Tis nobleness to serve ; 
Help them who cannot help again; 
Beware from right to swerve.’’-—Emrrso~Y. 
CuHarRApDE.—Fatherland. 





PERSONALS. 


‘THe Governor of -Michigan had ‘a little 
chat with Redr-Admiral Schley.a fewdays ago, 
and he reports a part of it as follows: ‘‘ Schley 
told me that he expected to lose the ‘ Brook- 
lyn’ that day off Santiago when he saw the 
Spaniards coming out of the harbor. ‘I 


thought I could hold them,’ he said, ‘ until the 
other ships got in range, and I made up my 
mind to tackle the whole lot. God was with 
us that day.’”’ ‘ 


..-+The late Thomas W. Knox, of New York 
City, traveler and author, being furnished 
with a written note said to have been signed by 
President Lincoln, delivered the same in per- 
son to General Grant, who was then in com- 


mand at the West, who, on reading the same, 
said to the bearer: ‘‘ This gives you permission 
tocome here. You save come, haven’t you? 
Now you may leave guick.”” Mr. Knox himself 
related the above in a country town where he 
— been teacher before the War of the Rebel- 
ion. 


..+.The recent election to fill the vacancy in 
the House of Commons caused by the retire- 
ment of Mr. George N. Curzon, who is to be 
Viceroy of India, and has held the seat (South- 
port Division of Lancashire) for twelve years, 
was exceptionally interesting from the Amer- 
ican point of view, for the reason that the 
wife of the successful candidate, Sir Herbert 
Naylor-Leland, like the wife of Mr. Curzon, 
was an American girl. Mrs. Curzon is the 
daughter of Mr. Leiter, the retired merchant 
and millionaire of Chicago, and the sister of 


young Joseph Leiter, whose ventures in the 
wheat market ended so disastrously. Lady 
Naylor-Leland was Miss Jennie Chamberlain, 
of Cleveland, O., noted both abroad and at 
home for her beauty. At the preceding elec- 
tion Mr. Curzon (in the Conservative interest, 
of course) won by a majority of 764, and ,the 
contest just ended was of considerable political 
significance because Sir Herbert Naylor-Le- 
land, Liberal, was returned by a majority of 
272 over Lord Skelmersdale, his Conservative 
opponent. Inspite of the Conservative defeat, 
however, the constituency will be represented 
in the future, as it has. been in recent years, 
by a member who exhibits in the matrimonial 
relation a practical appreciation of the ad- 
vantages of an Anglo-American alliance. 


.+-.One of the heroes of the Santiago cam- 
paign was Eben Brewer, the American postal 
agent, whose body now lies in a grave near 
Siboney. A Western newspaper narrates the 
history of his twenty-one days’ service. 
Having opened an office at Baiquiri, he as- 
sorted for distribution a great mass of letters, 
and when, some days later, he undertook to 
deliver these letters to the men at the front 
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and in the trenches, he became a nurse for the 
wounded and the sick, because the nurses 
were few. For four days he labored among 
the suffering men on the field and in the im- 
provised hospitals, with scarcely any sleep or 
rest, winning the gratitude and- exciting the 
admiration of the many who saw him work. 
But after the post-office was moved to Siboney 
he was exposed toinfection in one of the cabins 
or cottages which were afterward burned. On 
July 9th he was taken to the hospital, where 
he died five days later of yellow fever, one of 
the earliest victims of this disease. But our 
contemporary fails. to point out something of 
considerable interest in connection with Mr. 
Brewer’s labors. We are told that.he was a 
gentleman of comfortable fortune who might 


have remained at ease in his home, but who 
volunteered to take charge of the army’s postal 
service because, in years past, he had had 
valuable experience in. similar work, and be- 
cause it seemed to him that such. work at 
Santiago would be his best contribution in 
support of the prosecution of the war. This 
should be added to complete the brief story of 
Eben Brewer’s last days. ; 


...-Dr. Schweninger, who was for years 
Prince Bismarck’s physician and ‘intimate 
friend, publishes in a Berlin. newspaper inter- 
esting reminiscences of his illustrious patient. 
Repeatedly had Bismarck said that his dis- 


- missal from office was his death sentence. ‘‘ It 


robbed him of the whole object of his life.” 
He no longer had a field for the exercise of his 
superabundant energy. ‘‘ His agony of soul.” 
says Dr. Schweninger, ‘‘ was intense. Often 
did he say to me: ‘ The old Romans voluntarily 
took leave of life when they were forced to 
quit the scene of their public activity, but this 
fate is not for me.’’’ The Prince’s exceptional 
conversational powers excited the physician’s 
admiration. ‘I remember,” he says, ‘‘listen- 
ing not long since while he discussed a sub- 
ject.which had here better be left unmentioned. 


In his passion he suddenly clasped his head 
with both hands and stormed: ‘If I could but 
interfere in this disgusting business and tell 
them what the result will be; but, as you know, 
Schweninger, my trumpet will sound no 
longer.’” He regarded the political future 
with mournful apprehension. ‘‘ We are ad- 
vancing,”’ he would say, ‘‘ toward difficult and 
dangerous times.” It appears that Bismarck 
was unusually well on July 27th, three days 
before his death. After a long series of almost 
sleepless nights he had slept seven hours and 
was so invigorated that he ‘‘smoked five 
pipes, one after the other.”” He was also per- 
mitted to drink a little champagne for the first 
time in four. months. He had expected that 
his life would be cut off by sudden paralysis of 
the brain or heart, but Schweninger says that 
**death was-due to want Of air in-the lungs.” 





